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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners),— 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7 

Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 

1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 
. R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 

APRIL 30th and MAY list. — An interesting 
General Sale, including fine early German 
States. 

MAY 7th and 8th.—The magnificent Specialised 
Collections of CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND, 
offered by order of Capt. Ernest Thomas, of Hull. 

MAY l4th and 15th.—An extensive range of France 
and Colonies and other very fine general pro- 
perties. 

MAY 28th and 29th.—The Second Portion of the 
superb ‘‘ Thomas ”’ British Empire Collections 
—BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

H. R. HARMER 
World’s Leading Stamp 
(Established over 50 years) 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
And at New York 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0218). 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 

MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 

Bond Street »L ion, Tel.: MAYfair 6622, 

EGINALD / C. SIMMONDS of 18-20, High 
Street, Maide enhead, specialises in the Sale 
by Auction of Antion 1e Furniture, Silver and 

Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 

Rooms: 26, High Street, Maidenhead. (Tel. 

M’head 666.) 





The Auctioneer 














PERSONAL 


» with many years’ experience in 

all branches of agriculture, estate manage- 
ment and stock breeding, urgently desires to rent 
small house with a few acres of land on private 











estate. Would co-operate with owner in manage- 
ment of estate or farm if required. South-west 
counties preferred.—Write Box 756. 
ADY wishes to sell privately a perfect pair 
4 Silver Fox Furs, very handsome, beautifully 
matched Valued £150, accept £100 Approval 
against Bankers Order Box 7 
S* ALMON FISHING Regular officer. retired. 
», Wants active job as bailiff, or similar. Keen, 





sean Box 781. 
\ a AND PEACE 


because a 


yrker 


. War brought happiness; 
group of homeless, unwanted 
hildren, evacu:z 








ited to the country, learned to be 

u »ted family. But Peace threatens 
th of this family unless funds are 
fo . Friends have been generous, but we 
st vbout £5,000. Donations should be sent 
ay’s Bank, High St., Oxford, for the 

of the Adwell Nursery Trust, or to MRS. 


BIRC H REYNARDSON, Adwell House, Tetsworth, 














Oxford. from whom all information may be had 
MISCELLANEOUS 
tang R CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
intries. Large and small coll tions designed 
» suit all purposes Especially 
e offered for out-of-the-way 
he Company is a ready buyer of 
in good condition 44. Marylebone 
1. Welbeck 6562 





Fy seg GALLERIES 1 rD. will pay best prices 





ne quality, econd-hand furniture. 
Write (Me or call at, 169173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1., or ‘phone EUSton 4667. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
ai Fur Crusade leafiets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, 


with comments on our own and Jewish slaughter 


methods.—MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, Wappen- 
ham. Towcester. 
AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 








‘st craftsman 
v Bond Street 


CORSETS. Send your 
EXPERTS will repair 


». Send it for an estimate to 
V.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 





corsets to us. 
any make. 


Our 
Estimate 


of cost given and the corsets returned to you in a 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1 
DEATH WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 


Winchester 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, 

SAPPHIRES ANTIQUE 
SILVER PLATE, ETC 
Export Highest cast 
in the Country are 
Bond Street (facing 
MAY fair 0651 


E‘. A RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1. 
fascinating gowns of charm and 


GOLD, EMERALDS, 
AND MODERN 
irgently required for 
es. The largest buyers 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Brook Street), W.1. Tel. 





creates 





n, o1 odels delightful hats from both 

new mat nso Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
FE! EL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 








in supply tank g 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Hollingbourne, Kent. 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 


into cash NOW while prices are high. 
tered Parcels receive same 
transactions._HARRODS 
Sloane 1234 


Ave 


Regis- 
attention as personal 
LLTD., London, S.W.1. 


YOUR WOOLLIES HAND-KNITTED by 
expert knitter. Ladies own materials. Chil- 
dren's garments a_ speciality. Postal orders 
promptly executed.—MRS KILPATRICK, 12, 
Tel. Guildford 2112. 


York Road, Guildford, Surrey. 





COUNTRY 


Lira —APRIL 27, 


1945 





CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- perline. Other headings 1/6. (Min.3 lines.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 








ORSE BRASS COLLECTING, No. 3. 600 illus- 
trations, coloured plates. Fullest informa- 

tion. Cloth. 5s. post free.—H. S. RICHARDS, 
Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 

EWELLERY WANTED. Wilson & Gill of 

Regent Street, buy Diamond and Gem-set 
Jewellery: Rings, Clips, Brooches and Bracelets, 
Gold and Silver Cigarette Cases, good Watches, 
Table Silver, etc. Cash or offer immediately. 
Sell now at current good prices.—WILSON & GILL, 
137-141, Regent Street, London, W.1. (Established 
over fifty years). 
GUCCESS in the post-war world will result from 

(1) mental alertness; (2) personal courage. 
Write for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTI- 
TUTE, D47, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 

HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘‘ Coronet ’’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.- Vic. 5943/4. (Onlu address.) 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture in good condition.—Oxford 
Street, W.1. 




















_ FOR SALE 
NCIENT SILVER—a collection of fine old 
Georgian Table Silver for disposal, also 
period pepper casters, salt-cellars, candlesticks, 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendid state 
and with good marks. Reasonable prices. I am 
willing to send anything for inspection.—LT.- 





COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., Wingham Place, 
Rochester. 
“NGLING BOOKS. Derbyshire and Archwo- 


logical works. 
magazines.—Box 796. 


Royal Geographical Society 


NVILS. New, all-steel, London pattern, for 
+4 sale from stock. In sizes 28 Ibs. to 31: cwts. 
Very keen prices. Ask for leafiet.—GEORGE 


are SONS & CO., LTD. Wood Lane, London, 














4 Telephone: Shepherds Bush 2070. 

BEVERSHARP 14K Gold-top Fountain Pen; 
new; streamlined; superior; £12. Rolls 

Razor; new, de luxe, complete; £6. Gent.’s 


17-jewel Luminous Water and Shockproof Wrist; 


superior; perfect; guaranteed; £14. New, travel- 
ling Alarm Clock/Watch, pocket size, multi- 
jewel, centre Alarm Hand; luminous; £10. Ladies’ 


solid Gold 21-jewel, small oblong Wristwatch; 
by Bensons; modern; superior; perfect; as new; 
guaranteed; £19.—J. COLNBROOK, 53, Gloucester 
Gardens, London, W.2. 

INE MAHOGANY ANTIQUE BRACKET CLOCK 





by ‘“Vulliamy,’’ perfect order, £30. Also 
beautiful Chinese green Dinner Service.—L. B. C., 
The Hermitage, Holt, Wimborne. 
G* TLEMAN’S SOLID GOLD “ROTARY” 15- 

JEWEL WRIST WATCH, modern shape. 
Brand new, £24.—Box 782. 

OLF BALLS, good makers, assorted. Very 


slightly used, 
UN. One 12-bore double barrel Shotgun by 
Bonehill of Birmingham. Beautifully engraved. 
28 inch special heat resisting barrels, hammerless 


undamaged. Offers.—Box 798. 


ejector, single trigger. In perfect condition, 
complete with reinforced leather case made for 
pair.—CLERIHEW, 23, Hayes Road, Midsomer 


Norton, Bath. _ ty 
[EJAVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT 
John Peel Countryside tweed from £5/14/- 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
UMPERS, Pullovers, Underwear, 
Wear, and any other work 
crochet made out of your own wool or silk to 
your own design by expert. Inquiries, addressed 
reply envelope.—Write, MRS. B. HILL, ‘‘Dane- 
tree,’’ East Close, Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex. 
ADIES Steel-shafted Golf Clubs, brassey, No. 2 


copied ‘ina 





Children’s 
in knitting or 





Iron, Mashie, also Bag in good condition, 
£5.—Box 789. 
OVELY HAND WOVEN ISLAND TWEEDS, 


single width 15s. 6d. 2 
Patterns sent if stamped 
MRS. STOBART. Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright. 

INIATURES exquisitely 

from any photograph by 
Academy. Moderate fee. 
Portraits in oils.—C. J., 
church, Glos. 

ATURAL BLUE FOX BOLERO, 55 g¢ns. Lady's 

black Melton Riding Boots with wood trees, 
6s, 10 gns. 6 ft. Man’s Corded Riding Breeches 
best quality, 6 new Penfold Golf Balls.—Box 797. 

EW, HAND-MADE, wide 7, Officer’s New- 

market Boots; soiled. Also new Leather 
Army Despatch Rider’s Boots; lace and buckle 
tops, wide 6. What offers ?—Box 760. 

UTRIA COAT, fingertip length, good condi- 

tion. Medium size. £50.—LOCKWOOD, 62, 
Park Street, London, W.1. 

FFICER R.A.F. offers the following. 

details will be sent on 


coupons per yard. 
envelope enclosed. 


painted on ivory 
an exhibitor Royal 
Specimens sent. Also 
Northway Court, Ash- 





Fullest 
application (by letter 





only). Steinway Grand 6ft. Rosewood, No. 109692, 
200 gns. McMichael Radiogram., Model 366, 30 
gns. Boy’s bicycle, £5. Doll's high chair. 





Child’s Scooter, 50s. 4 ft. Golliwog, 3 new 
clockwork Model boat Engines, 45s. Girl's light 
blue Summer Tweed Coat, 34 inches, £4, no coup- 
ons.—STONELANDS, Bramley, Surrey. 
LD MODEL OF SAILING SHIP in case, £12. 
Also, two Embroidered Regency Waistcoats, 
£1 10s. each.—Box 791. 
PRIVATE OWNER offers Lagonda 12-cylinder 
Owner-driver Saloon on medium wheel base; 
black with grey -leather.upbolstery. Chauffeur 
maintained. Mileage 25,000. Whole car and tyres 
in new condition.—Write Box 800. 


25 
29s. 





PUBLIc SCHOOLS. Seventy original etchings 
by Chas. H. Clarke at £1 1s. each. These make 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval by 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- 
pool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 

ECONDITIONED TIMBER SECTIONAL 

BUILDINGS from 8 ft. x 8 ft. to 100 ft. x 15 ft. 
Send for list—D. McMASTER & CO., Mount 
Bures Works, Bures, Suffolk. Tel. : Bures 251. 

OLLS-ROYCE PHANTOM 3, with five-seater 

Barker Continental Touring Saloon Body 
with partition. Mileage 37,000. Chauffeur main- 
tained. Condition and tyres excellent.—Write 
Box 801 

PADE ACE GUINEA with mount £4 4s. 

Gold Watch Chain &7 10s. 
£2 10s. Silver Cigar Case, £3. Smaller Gold Cuff 
Links, £1.—Box 799. 

TAMPS. Colonial Pictorial, etc.; 250 sent on 

approval at %d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, 
Addiscombe Road, Watford. 

TECK PIANOLA, full scale model. 

Limoges Dinner Service for 
Ceruti Violin.—Box 786. 
UPERB PAIR unworked SILVER FOX skins, 

seen London beginning May. Also elegant 
17 jewel MARVIN man’s WRISTWATCH, thin, 
stainless steel, luminous, £20.—Box 795. 











Gents’ 
Gold Cuff Links, 





Also Rolls. 
18 (172 pieces). 








_WANTED 

DVERTISER requires car, make and h.p. 
immaterial; late model and low mileage 
preferred. —12, Leweston Place, London, N.16. 


IR GUN. 
pellets. 


Must be in good condition and with 
Full particulars } please, to Box 792. 





ENTLEY 4'; LITRE WANTED. Good condi- 
tion.— SLATER, 13, Shirley Road, Leicester. 


ARAVAN Wanted to Hire, with horse (or 
ponies) for holiday in June or September. 
Two ladies experienced in horse care.—Box 784. 
ARAVAN wanted. Modern Trailer Caravan 
required urgently; 3 or 4 berth; repairs not 
objected; own removal can be arranged; reason- 
ably good price will be paid.—MISS MARSHALL, 
489, Aylestone Road, Leicester. Telephone 32342. 
CHL ,DREN’S COATS. length 20 ins, and 24 ins. 
garden and everyday wear. Ladies’ Twin Sets, 
size 34 ins. Thick shoes, brown, size 5. Children’s 
Canvas Sandals, 10, 5'., 6. —Box 783. 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write or 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9825 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 20885). 
LLINGWORTH TROUT SPINNING REEL 
wanted by Naval Officer new or second-hand. 
Good condition esse ntial. State price.—Box 767. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St. COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 














.B.—YOU GAIN by selling your car to a large 
firm of repute. Eustace Watkins, Ltd., pay 
high prices for good modern cars, all makes.— 
Details to EUSTACE WATKINS, LTD., Chelsea 
Manor Street, S.W.3, or ‘phone Flaxman 8181. 
TANTED to purchase. Silver Sports Cups, all 
sizes, with or without inscriptions. Also 
other modern silver articles. Good prices given. 
Send or write H. NATHAN, Park, 
Finchley, N.3. (Phone Fin. 3477). West- 
minster Bank, Temple Fortune.) 
WE are open to buy second-hand Fur Coats 
in Mink, Ermine and other good-class Furs: 
highest prices paid. Write or phone for appoint- 
ment.—W. GOODKIND & SONS LTD., 52, Brook 
Street, Mayfair, W.1. (opposite Claridges). May- 
fair 1038. 


5, Holly 
(Bankers: 








GARDENING 
GARDEN PLANNING. Design and supervision 
of gardens old and new, by E. N. COWELL, 
B.Sc., 1.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell Road, 
Sutton Coldfield. 
S YOUR GARDENER OVERWORKED ? We can 
help you to help him ! Write for details of our 
range of horticultural supplies, which includes 
hand, wheel and power-driven tools of every 
description ; tying materials, fertilisers, etc. 
Over 3,000 regular clieats throughout Britain. 
Please let us know your requirements: our ser- 
vices are at your disposal.—J. T. LOWE LTD., 
Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 
OMATO PLANTS. Book your outdoor Tomato 
plants now. Stonor’s Dwarf Bush and First 
in the Field, ready middle of May onwards. 8s. 
doz, Cold house varieties, ready now, 8s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS, CORNFLOWERS, SWEET WIL- 
LIAMS, GIANT PANSIES, all 5s. doz. PYRE- 
THRUMS, single pink, 9s. doz. CALCEOLARIAS, 








12s. doz. MIXED EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
8s. doz. CALENDULAS, Double orange, 4s. doz. 


RARE ALPINES, 18s. doz. Carriage and packing 
1s. extra on orders under 20s.—CYRIL P. WILSON, 
LTD., Dept. C.L., St. Mary’s Nurseries, Market 
Harborough. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


ARDENER 
charge of 
market, 
available.—Apply, 
Rocklands, Goodrich, Ross-on-Wye. 
ANTED FOR SUNNINGDALE, 
Handyman-Gardener (another 
gardener kept). Wages £3 10s. week. Wife help 
in house and kitchen 1s. 6d. hour. Daily helrs 
kept. Comfortable self-contained flat with e.1., 
gas cooker and bathroom. Vegetables provided. 
State ages and experience.—Box 863, HARRODS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, S.W.1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








(man or woman) required take 
private garden, producing for 
assistance given. Country cottage 
VICE-ADMIRAL PEARSON, 


reliable 
full time 





x. RA F. OFFICER. aged 26 and invalided 
from Service, requires job in country district. 
West country preferred.—Box 788. 
IGHLY RECOMMENDED, experienced Lady 
Gardener offers services for small salary 
and good cottage with electricity and bath. 
Country district, south Midlands preferred. 
JEFFERY, 195, Walmersley Road, Bury, Lancs. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
(CPOwBoROUGH. ~ ‘THE BEAC( : 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Papa pered around Ashdo, 
800 feet above sea level. 
100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Gi 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course n¢ 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Cc 
American Bar. 
Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, §s 
ROWBOROUGH. 
CREST HOTEL 
‘“* A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with n 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Centra 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—t 
of Devon. All modern amenities, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. F 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive G 
LANGOLLEN HAND HOTEL. One o 
in North Wales. Magnificent scen: 
salmon fishing in River Dee. H. and ¢ 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handot 
MASCO’% 

















ONDON. 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, 
50 bright rooms with modern furni 





re. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 271, 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, 8.W- 
Near Harrods and Park. Western ‘322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 37:1. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to ti 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephors 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedroom 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manag: 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produc 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive. 
possible. 
L oxen. - WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN'’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded ye 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from th 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and 
basins, telephone and central heating, with an: 


without private bathrooms. 


From 14.6 per night, with breakfast 
Attractive features include a particularly charm 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private room: 


for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 
grams: Erminites, London. 
Mz4ELow. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stox 


await you at this well-known Hotel in or 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
Marlow li 

SUSSEX 
THE HISTORIC 15TH CENTURY 


30 miles from London. Telephone No.: 
IDHURST. 


SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 


bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10 
ID-WALES. Few 
country house, situated amid 
mountain scenery; several 
trout fishing in Dovey Valley; rough 
Every comfort.—THE BURY, Mallwyd, Me 
ORTH DEVON. Peace and 
beautiful surroundings in _ Ge! 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN C 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. . Barnstaple. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, Calderbrids 
Cumberland. Tudor Manor House 
and character in lovely setting. Mild 
near lakes, fells, and sea; fishing, ridin 
near by. Home comforts, good food and st 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HO 
Interesting theatre programme and 
“Your Grace is welcome to our town 
Pericles. ste 
USSEX. NEAR 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTR‘ 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort a! 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sus 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250- 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms fr 
HE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
- The House of Welcome 
On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 23 2B 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. 
terms, 25/- per day. Daily Air and Sea 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEV! 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 


WEYBRIDGE 

















HOUSE HOTEL. 
For good food and comfort. 


LIVESTOCK 

PRIL 1944 Laying Ducks and Drak¢ 

Campbell. 35/--—-SHAMBA FARM, 
Surrey. 

EDIGREE BEEF HERD. Well know! 

in Home Counties, temporarily ove 
has four Hereford heifers, one year old 
size and colour, for sale at thirty guir 
also young bull calf of first class pedigre¢ 
five guineas. Offers exceptional op! 
to form foundation of high quality 
pedigr ee herd. All attested.—Box 790. 
SPORTING DOG BREEDER has exce 

fine Puppies of the following bi 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black L 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer S) 















Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbrids« 
Sorsham. 
ANTED, a pair of Clydesdales, Sufi |ks. 
Percherons, 5 or 6 years old, prrferabls 
geldings, warranted sound, quiet and goo. work 
ers in all gears.—Box 785. = 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCVII. No. 2519 APRIL 27, 1945 


Harlip 
THE HON. MRS. BRINSLEY LE POER TRENCH 


Mrs. Brinsley Le Poer Trench, who is engaged on full-time work at the I.S.R.B., is the second 
daughter of Sir William Younger, Bt., and of Mrs. Dennis Wheatley, and was married in 1940 to 
the Hon. Brinsley Le Poer Trench, third son of the late Earl of Clancarty 








COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


a 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editoy reminds corvespondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal yates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





CLEANER AND RICHER MILK 


I Lord Listowel’s alarmist statement in 

the House of Lords that our dairy cattle 

are ‘“‘riddled with disease’ went far 

beyond the facts, nobody is likely to deny 
that sterility due to disease robs us of a large 
proportion of our possible milk output—Lord 
Bledisloe estimates the loss at 100,000,000 
gallons a vear. Nor is it anything more than 
making the best of a bad job to rely upon sub- 
sequent treatment to eliminate disease-pro- 
ducing organisms from milk taken from infected 
cattle. True, pasteurisation is completely 
effective if properly carried out under a rigid 
system of inspection——as indeed it now must be 
by law. But it is not universal, and other forms 
of so-called “heat treatment’’ may be effective 
or not; in any case the lack of official inspection 
of such processes makes them all of doubtful 
and dangerous validity. The proper aim must 
be to remove infection from the cattle and not 
from the milk. Unfortunately this will take 
time; time not only for the elimination of 
disease but for the breeding of new herds. 
And if we were to refuse to distribute milk 
taken from infected cattle and rendered patho- 
genically harmless, it would cut down the 
national milk supply to a level which would 
make any serious nutrition policy a farce. It 
might be well, however, if a limit were set to 
the present period of ‘“‘making do.’’ Lord 
Bledisloe asks for a declaration that after a 
fixed period of from five to ten years milk from 
herds which are not clear of tuberculosis and 
other preventible diseases will not be accepted 
for human consumption. 

It was Lord Moran who, describing milk 
as ‘‘the keystone of national nutrition,”’ called 
attention to another grievous loss the nation 
suffers, a loss not only from the inadequate 
milk production of individual animals and herds 
but from the production of large quantities of 
milk of poor or indifferent quality. ‘‘We must 
sell milk by its nutritive value and not by its 
volume,” he declared. The basis of a drive in 
this direction can be found only in the intro- 
duction of universal milk recording to assist 
farmers in breeding for the production of more, 
and more nutritive, milk. The effects of careful 
recording and of breeding with a view to increas- 
ing butter-fat content have already revealed 
great possibilities of advance. The transfer to 
the Milk Marketing Board of the responsibility 
for the organisation of recording has led to a 
marked increase in the number of “ recorded”’ 
herds. In July, 1944, there were 10,300 herds 
recorded under the Senior Scheme and 4,400 
herds under the Junior Scheme, compared with 
4,100 and 5,000 respectively in January, 1943. 
The decline in the membership of the Junior 
Scheme is not so disappointing as might appear, 
for a very large proportion of the early members 
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ot this Scheme have been transterred to the 
other. 

Equally encouraging is the fact that there 
has been a great increase in the number ot 
samples of the milk of individual cows being 
tested for butter-fat—so much so, in fact, that 
during the past year a great strain has been 
thrown on the staffs and facilities available in 
certain districts. An interesting practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge so gained is to be found 
in the new policy with regard to “heifer calf 
identification.’’ Since 1925 such calves, if they 
were the offspring of a high producing dam by 
a pedigree bull, have been marked for future 
identification and the scheme has assisted many 
farmers to improve their dairy herds. It is now 
to be carried one step further and calves marked 
for identification are to be provided with “‘ birth 
certificates’’ showing not only their parentage 
but their “ butter-fat backing.” 


A LITANY FOR ANIMALS 
ee 1 the furred young may come to life in May 
Among flowered meadows on a gentle day; 
That thistle-down and hay wisps may abound, 
And nests’ soft linings easily be found; 
That man’s inventions may remain aloof, 
And still some paths be trod but by a hoof; 
That peace inviolate may ever hold 
The sanctuary of the shadowy wold; 


Lhat seasons may pass by on moderate feet, 
Nor scourge the tender life with ice or heat; 


Lhat God may put it in the heart of man 

lo care for those who toil for him a span; 

That innocence may meet with its reward, 

And fierce and timid live in one accord; 

Deay Universal Parent of each thing 

Of hoof and tail and claw and scale and wing, 

Receive and grant these prayers their faithful 
lovers bring. VERA STAFF. 


TWILIGHT ON THF BY-PASS 


VIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, who has 
been on a lecture tour among troops in .the 
Middle East, has described his embarrassment 
at some of their searching questions about the 
Uthwatt Report and reconstruction plans gener- 
ally, to which he had to confess that the 
Government has no real planning policy ready 
to put into operation. Speaking to the Town 
and Country Planning Association he described 
this Government as “continually trembling on 
the brink of doing the right thing.’’ A certain 
amount of valuable work has been done, but 
it is true to say that in every case the issue of 
an overriding national planning authority, and 
the idea of national policy in planning, have 
been skirted. Recent instances are the present 
half-hearted Distribution of Industry Bill, the 
Requisitioned Lands Bill (which latter does not 
so much as mention the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning) and that for establishing a 
local government Boundary Commission which 
excludes the L.C.C. area—that most in need of 
immediate guidance. Similarly motorways, 
essential to a rejuvenated Britain, are to be 
limited to stretches of 20 or 50 miles to fit in 
with existing road systems. Such piecemeal 
roads will be more dangerous than the present 
ones because motor traffic will be expected to 
adjust itself repeatedly from new to old speed 
conditions. By-passing, in fact, is no more the 
solution of the traffic problem than it is of any 
of the problems of land-use looming in the near 
future. 


THE “FARMING SIDE” 

HE provision in towns of advanced train- 

ing, leading to a successful career in indus- 
try, having been recognised as an alternative 
to the academic education of the grammar 
school, it is a natural corollary that in the 
secondary schools of the countryside a parallel 
course should be offered for those abler boys 
and girls of a practical bent who wish to make a 
career on the land. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Joint Advisory Committee on 
Agricultural Education, in addition to recom- 
mending the general adoption of a “rural bias”’ 
in country schools, should suggest such a thing. 
Two points are worth emphasising with regard 
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to plans for such ‘‘ Farming Sides.’’ There must 
be no undue specialisation, no narrow © (ca. 
tional training which would make boys and 
girls at a comparatively early age unfitte for 
any other occupations. The Committee are 
right when they say that to attempt to tie . ira] 
children to the land by such a form or cur cu- 
lum of education would simply drive the © ost 
promising pupils away and lower the stan ird 
of intelligence and capability among the _ ‘st, 
The same consideration largely applies tc the 
“rural bias’’ to be adopted (or contin ed) 
in the country primary schools, and i 
reassuring to find the Committee most si: 
and sensibly defining that ‘‘ bias’’ as ‘‘ the 
wherever appropriate, of examples drawn 

the natural features, history, culture, cr 
and general work and life of the country 

to illustrate teaching and to give it the gre: 
possible significance and interest.’’ As lon 

it goes no further, much good and no |} 
will be done. The Committee’s plan | 
one problem virtually untouched. Interch 

of population is not all from the countr 
the town. Should there not be Farming + 
for our urban secondary schools ? 


CRICKET AND BETTING 
Foye the pros and cons as to the proposed 
knock-out cricket tournament—and the 
pros seem so far to have it—there has arisen 
an argument as to betting. On the one side a 
dignitary of the Church has said that such a 
tournament would lead to betting and to pools, 
and he has been backed up by evidence that 
cricket pools have existed. On the other side 
Commander C. B. Fry has roundly declared 
that he never came across a bet on cricket. 
Presumably he excluded those small private 
wagers between old friends, often amounting 
to no more than half a crown, in which year 
after year one backed Oxford and the other 
Cambridge; but however that may be, most 
people will agree with him that cricket does not 
lend itself to organised betting. In old times it 
is true there was betting and matches were 
regularly played for large stakes. William 
Beldham told Mr. Pycroft that the ‘‘legs’’ used 
regularly to attend at Lord’s and that the great 
John Gully himself was disposed to be inter- 
ested. Beldham added that he could get no 
sense into him about the game, but Mr. Gully 
was very far from devoid of sense and probably 
realised that, when matches were bought and 
sold and one of the greatest of players warned 
off Lord’s, cricketers were not  sufficientl; 
reliable. Those bad old days, however, are very 
distant, and it is in the highest degree unlikely 
that they will ever return or that a knock-ou 
tournament will make them do so. 


A CROSSWORD ANNIVERSARY 

NNIVERSARIES and comings of age 1 

us unawares, and it is surprising to lc 

that twenty-one years have passed since 
enterprising New York publisher first issu¢ 
book of crossword puzzles. Since then he 
been publishing three regular series a y 
the total sale of which now amounts to 
over a million and a half, to say nothing of s 
additional ones which have attained their | 
million. These are remarkable figures, and 
what a drop they must be in the ocean of cr 
words with which people struggle annua 
The number of ‘‘fans’’ is impossible eve! 
estimate, since the crossword is essential! 
private battle. Save for one public con 
some years ago, which produced champion 
almost incredible skill and speed, everyl 
‘keeps himself to himself’’ over his crossw 
or at most solves them with the help of a stri 
domestic committee. A distinguished pl: 
of the game attains no doubt a private rep 
tion, but it is in a small circle of his intim 
and his name is unknown to the general pu 
of solvers. Moreover the identity of those 
set the puzzles is hidden, and the most dem 
acally ingenious of them attains only what 7 
the dynamiter claimed for himself, ‘“‘an anon 
ous infernal glory.’’ Gratitude is their due 
hatred is often their portion, and as a rule, un 
that publisher in New York, they must 
content to do good to their fellow-creatures ») 
stealth. They have supplied a “felt want” ©) 
that must be their reward. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N a recent number of Country LIFE I 

complained of the inferiority complex I 

suffered from reading about the high 

standard expected of us in the weekly 
gardening articles of our various newspapers. 
After the horticultural contribution I pass on 
usually to the poultry notes, on the feeding, 
accommodation and valeting of hens, and find 
this almost as depressing from the standpoint 
of things left undone. One is reminded of an 
almost incredible number of days’ good deeds 
one should perform to ensure a satisfactory 
output of eggs, combined with healthy birds 
which are free from bad habits, all written by 
poultry experts, who know far more of the 
subject than I can ever hope to achieve. 

| am not quite sure what my official grading 
as a poultryman is, but I believe I am classified 
as a ‘‘back-yarder’’ from the contemptible size 
of my ration. I suppose, therefore, you might 
call me a ‘‘back-yarder,’’ but add that I have 
social aspirations and endeavour to climb into 
a hicher class. In any case I am not officially 
enti led to give any advice on the subject, but, 
con..dering the reams of literature I have read 
on ‘owls, I have often wondered why no poultry 
cori-spondent has recommended a system I 
em oy. As most amateurs find to their cost, 
the iverage hen of to-day is more often than 
no: juite unfitted for the task of brooding eggs 
an’ naternity. There are a dozen or so crimes 
or versights she commits: sometimes after 
Sit’. \g for a fortnight she tires of the monotony, 
an: soes off her clutch with a screech; she may 
dur 1g the process of incubation break half her 
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eggs, or alternatively leave half exposed to be 
chilled; she may sit so tight that when the 
chicks emerge from the shell every one is 
flattened to a pancake; or when she hatches 
her brood she may go off at a steady four miles 
an hour until most of the chicks have died of 
exhaustion. 

On those comparatively rare occasions 
when a hen, frequently a base-born one, proves 
to be the perfect mother in every respect, 
exhibiting none of these faults, I award and 
decorate her at the end of her service with the 
“‘Order of Maternity ’’—a ring of a special colour 
worn on the left leg. Then in the Autumn, when 
the war-time poultryman shows his gratitude 
for past egg-laying services by killing off all the 
old hens for the table, the ladies who are found 
to be wearing the Order are reprieved as, what- 
ever their egg production may be, they can be 
relied upon to earn their keep in the Spring. 


* * 
* 


NOTHER little point which the small 
poultryman who raises his own stock might 
remember is that, though the sitting hen can 
accommodate only 12 or 13 eggs with safety, 
she can quite easily brood up to 18 chicks. With 
the shortage of hen-power as acute as that of 
man-power every bird should pull her full 
weight, and immediately the hatch is completed 


seldom more than 10 chicks, unless one is 
very lucky—the brood should be brought up to 
18 by the purchase of day-old chicks from some 
poultry-farm. If these are put under the hen 
at night she will accept them as her own the 
following morning when they emerge from 
beneath. I have sometimes thought that I 
detected a puzzled look in a fond mother’s 
eye when the swarm of chicks come out in the 
morning, but apparently she puts it down to 
that faulty war-time memory from which we 
are all suffering, and concludes she must have 
miscounted the night before. 


* * 
* 


T would seem that with a few exceptions all 
the wild birds of this country have now 
become reconciled to the flight of aircraft 
overhead, and usually ignore them entirely 
unless a machine is very noisy and flies un- 
pleasantly low. I obtained recently a hen’s 
intelligent reaction to an aeroplane, and one 
does not rate the poultry brain very high when 
compared with that of other birds. The hen 
with her clutch of chicks was feeding outside 
the coop in brilliant sunshine when suddenly 
the clean-cut shadow of a passing aeroplane 
swept over the group. The hen at once sounded 
the hawk alarm—a most distinctive and urgent 
note—and every chick rushed into the coop, 
the mother remaining in the doorway with her 
wings fluffed out ready to deal with the intruder. 
Then she cast her eye aloft, recognised the 
well-known outline of a Spitfire, and immedi- 
ately gave the ‘‘all clear’”’ signal, whereupon 
the clutch came out to finish the meal. 








FIRST saw Sally in Uganda when she 

was about three weeks old—a fluffy ball 

about the size of a squirrel. An African 

brought in three chuie cubs. We gathered 
round the District Commissioner’s table at the 
Boma and speculated whether they were 
leopard or cheetah cubs—leopards are almost 
impossible to tame. 

Someone recognised that they were cheetah 
cubs because they had the dark “‘tear’’ line 
which runs down the face on either side of the 
nose in a curve from the corner of the eyes 
to either side of the mouth. Another character- 
istic is that the claws are like a dog’s, though 
the purr is like that of a cat. 

At this early stage it was difficult to judge 
from the coat, but later the markings are dis- 
tinct from those of a leopard : the cheetah has 
dark spots, whereas the leopard’s spots are 
circular with a brownish-yellow centre. 

We asked the native how he had come by 
the cubs. His simple story made us shiver to 
think of the exploit and the colossal danger 
the man had been in without realising what 
might have happened if the mother of the cubs 
had been anywhere near at the time when he 
calmly collected three of them and looked about 
for some more. 

He said he was cycling along the main 
road when he saw one of the cubs staggering 
He dismounted from his bicycle and 
picked it up, then heard two others a little way 
ott the road in the bushes, and went in and 
collected them. He looked about and, not 
seeing any others, popped all the cubs into a 
gunny bag which he was carrying on his cycle, 
and rode calmly away. 

He was delighted when we gave him thirty 
shillings for the cubs. 

Phen began a most trying time. The cubs 
were more difficult to feed than babies. A 
proper baby-bottle and pacifier were procured 
and raw milk and a pinch of calcium was the 
first: fortnight’s diet—given every two or three 
hours when they screamed for it. 

Kaw liver and tripe were introduced every 
other day-during the second fortnight, and then 
raw chicken (with their feathers) and liver on 
alternate days in the third fortnight, and 
finally "raw! meat in the fourth fortnight, with 


across. 


“What did you say ?” 
“1 said ‘Look to your front, Sally, while the 
gentleman takes your photograph’ ” 
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SALLY, THE CHEE 


PHILIP LE GEYT 


FOR HER PORTRAIT 


She has never learned to step over the rope, but rolls on her back to get disentangled 


chicken and liver and tripe on two days in 

the week. 

The daily drink of milk, with a raw egg 
in it on alternate days, was, no doubt, the chief 
reason for the health of the cubs. Pure cod liver 
oil was given twice a week in the milk and egg. 

It was astonishing the amount of water 
they drank, especially in the early morning. 

All three cubs survived and they were 
pretty to watch when running about the lawn 
and playing with a couple of red setter pups 
who would call every day to show the cubs 
that they also could run fast. 

Cheetahs are, I believe, the fastest animals 
on four feet over a distance up to 
400 yds., and they really made a grace- 
ful sight when all out after antelope. 

The time to separate the cubs came 
when they were about three months old, 
and so Sally remained with me, while 
her two sisters travelled to other parts 
of Uganda. 

Sally grew up to be a nice-looking 
animal. She has a lovely coat and purrs 
like a motor-cycle when she is allowed 
into the house. This is usually on 
Sunday morning, when she is brought 
in with my early morning tea after she 
has returned from her morning walk. 

She jumps straight up on to the 
bed and we have a little sparring match 
in which she will bite me exactly like a 
dog in play. 

Then her cocktail arrives—milk, 
egg and cod liver oil, pure and raw. 
Nothing will ever make you sick if you 
can face the look of that on a Sunday 
morning. It is sucked up deliciously by 
Sally, who looks at it dreamily, showing 
how much she is enjoying it. 

Appreciation of any kindness is 
always shown by licking the back of 
one’s hand, but when Sally does this 
the rasp-like tongue very nearly lifts 
the skin. She has licked my face, but 
when she does I’m careful to keep 
moving the area which is receiving her 
affection; she would, of course, draw 
blood if allowed to keep on licking the 
same spot. The licking is meant as a 
cleansing gesture—much the same as a 
cat would lick herself. Sally regularly 





cleans my dog Kali from the breast to the chin 
in a twenty minutes’ licking attention, while 
Kali sits perfectly still as if in a_ barber's 
chair. 

Kali was introduced to Sally when he was 
a pup three weeks old, and Sally was three years 
of age. Kali’s full name is Kali Sana, which 
means very fierce in Kiswahili. I had grave 
misgiving about this introduction, as when | 
brought Kali along for the first time Sally 
looked up with a very pleased expression which 
seemed to say ‘‘ Wherever did you find such a 
luscious first toastie?’’ 

One morning about two weeks after the 
introduction, I heard a terrific din in the com- 
pound. Then the boy came in to say that Sally 
had caught Kali. I rushed outside and there 
was Sally lying on her back and Kali barking 
at her and trying to bite Sally’s ears. 

With a sigh of relief I left them to it. | 
had, of course, taken Kali to see Sally each day, 
and as I gently restrained Sally’s appetite she 
cottoned to the idea that Kali was meant 
playmate instead of a tit-bit to supplement an 
ample ration. 

Cheetahs make a peculiar cry which s¢ 


isa 


nds 


like “‘chuie chuie’’ when they are hungr. or 
call to one another. This may explain the re. son 
for the native name for the animal, chuie 
Sally taught herself an excellent 1) ck; 
when she is bored, she lies down curled uj) and 


sucks the end of her tail. 
I didn’t mind this when she was a cub, 


but later I thought as she had grown i1 ‘0 a 
big girl, this baby prank would have to ‘op, 
and besides, the end of her tail looked ex: ctly 
like a piece of chewed rope. 

I tried all kinds of things including qu: ine 
and castor oil on the end of the tail to 1 ake 


her stop it, and then it suddenly occurr¢« | to 


me that I was being excessively foolish, as this 
soothing habit never failed to bring a conte ‘ted 
purr from the animal and sleep . sol 
allowed her to suck her own tail and it r ally 
did not impair her beauty. 

One night Sally had two visitors, wh« ther 
leopard or cheetah I was not able to find out, 
as the natives have the same name for oth 


species of animals. Early next morning I was 
awakened with the news that Sally was missing; 
so I rushed round the station collecting babies 
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and dogs and handed them back to their surprised 
owners. 1 went everywhere and offered rewards, but Sally was 
untraced by nightfall. : 

The next morning a man came to me at about 6.30 and 
said he had found my cheetah. 

I said: ‘Tell me the worst. You speared it; I don’t 
blame you.” 

He replied: ‘I nearly speared it, but it’s all right.”’ 

| asked him what he meant, and listened to the most 
amazing narrative of primitive life. 

At dawn he was awakened by the goats, which had become 
restive. He went outside his hut, which was on the slopes of 


r= f— Mount Kokenjiro (near Mt. Elgon). 
He saw three chuie near the goat kraal. Two of them ran 
> away, but one sat on its haunches and said ‘“‘prrr’’ at him. He 


went inside his hut and fetched his spear. 

Ov coming out he again saw three chuie and immediately he 
approached two of them ran away and again the third sat on its 
haunciies and purred at him. 

[ .e native raised his spear and advanced on Sally, but just 
before delivering the blow which would have put an end to her 
he no'iced that a rope was trailing from her neck, and then 
remer bered that he had heard the news that my cheetah had 
escap: (i. ; 

fis description of her antics at his next advance made 
mesn leinspiteof my anxiety to know the end of the adventure. 





‘“* That’s sheer laziness, and you might look a little more interested.” 
** Well, then, don’t wag my tail at me.” 


After the greetings were over I suddenly remembered that I had 


¥,) brought Sally, who was following with my safari. 

ic One of the children directed my attention to their cat, which was 
certainly beautiful, and I quickly remarked that I had a much more 
beautiful and a much bigger cat. On being asked if I had brought it 

va with me, I turned to look down the drive and said: ‘‘ Yes, there she is. 
Her naine is Sally.” 

The children were delighted and ran up and stroked Sally and 

| exclaimed that she really was a ‘‘big beautiful cat.’’ They played with 
Sally all the afternoon, tugging her over the lawn, and had absolutely no 
fear of the animal. 

hin I think it was because they were not nervous of Sally that she imme- 

ile diately responded ; but beware of what children think a cheetah ought 

r’s to eat, especially creamy chocolates. 

There is no secret in making the animal docile, except perhaps 
vas regular feeding and a strict diet which keeps it healthy internally and 
urs externally. Her graceful movements, quick leaps, and glossy fur coat 
ich are a pleasure to watch as she stalks about in tHe sun. 
ve It might be of interest to people keen on these pets to know the 
| details of the diet I have used for Sally during the last five years :— 
lly Monday—% to 4 lb. raw meat on a bone and gristle ; Tuesday—ditto. 
ch Wednesday—tripe, liver, heart, innards—about 3 lb. in weight ; 
a Thursday—meat as for Monday; Friday—guinea fowl or chicken ; 


Saturday—meat as for Monday ; Sunday—a fowl, which must be freshly 
killed and thrown to the animal with its feathers complete. If no fowl 








AT THE SIPI WATERFALLS ON THE SEBEI HILLS 
Below the slopes of Mount Elgon, Uganda. The native bridge is of 


matted bamboo. It is not strong enough to take a vehicle, but lasts 
for several years. When someone falls through, the Chief decides to 
build a new bridge 





K He advanced with the spear poised in his right hand, and clicked his 

id fingers as if calling a dog enticingly with his left hand, and Sally just 
purred her pleasure at seeing him. He caught the rope, tied it to a tree, 

b, then ran and did not stop until he reached my house. 

a I sent my boy with him and they returned with Sally no worse for 

D, her adventure, and she appeared quite pleased to be at home again. 

lv It was quite clear to me after this episode that I could never turn 
the animal loose in the jungle, because she would make no attempt to run 

le away from any human being who would quite naturally kill her from fear 

ce or for the sake of the skin. 

0 Sally lives out in all weathers. Her coat is so thick that torrential 

is rain, hail and wind cannot penetrate it. I tried giving her a cage with 

d one side open, but she never used it, except to sit on the top. Cheetahs 

] love to sit up on a high rock, where they can see far ahead of them or 

y down below them. They are tree climbers, but, if like Sally, terribly 
cluinsy. 

Jr Cheetahs can be verv friendly if no nervousness is shown by the 

, person approaching them. 

h | went to visit a farm on the borders of Kenya and Uganda below 

s “ nt Elgon, at about 7,000 feet, with a marvellous view of the Trans- 

a as om SALLY LOVES HIGH ROCKS. She will sit for hours and 


My host and his daughter, aged six, and her friend, aged seven, 


Wit) their governess met me in the porch. gaze over the country—a primitive hunting instinct 








is available, a rabbit may be substituted. 
breast feathers, or, 
fur, are necessary to ward off rickets. 

Meat. 
bone. It must be given to the animal raw. 

Water. Most important, as cheetahs drink 
an enormous quantity, and the water bowl 
should be frequently filled to the brim. A large 
curved pan is better than a bowl. 

Milk. Uncooked ; one pint at 6 a.m., and 
one pint at 6 p.m., daily. 

Two raw twice a week. I made it 
Wednesday and Sunday, as they were the two 
days with the least food quantity. 

Cod liver oil, pure. One tablespoonful 
mixed with the raw eggs and served with the 
evening milk. 

Salt. Two blocks which lie out near the 
trees to which the animal is fastened. 

The way I secured the animal was by 
selecting two trees about twenty vards apart— 
one rather low and shady which had the water 
pan under it. A wire cable was then suspended 
between the trees, not taut. A steel ring six 
inches in diameter was threaded on the cable, 
and a rope was fastened to the steel ring at one 
end, and the other on to a ring on the collar 
of the animal. This gave it the freedom of the 
whole space between the trees plus ten yards 
of rope suspended from the cable. 

Daily attention is as follows :-— 

(1) Two hours’ exercise—one between say 
7 and 8a.m., and the other between 5 and 6 p.m., 
just taken out for a walk on a lead. The lead is 
not necessary, but after all one cannot risk the 


Eggs. 
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in the case of a rabbit, the 


Venison or beef or mutton on the 


CHARACTERISTIC HOLD OF THE CHEETAH. 
position. By contrast to the leopard, the mouth is small and not as formidable. 


A STRANGE VISITOR APPROACH. 
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SALLY ‘“* LOOKING WILD.” 


THE CUBS AND THE 
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animal’s frightening children or eating some- 
one’s pedigree hens. Sally could never resist a 
sheep or hen, however expensive it proved to me. 

(2) Combing with a wire comb and brushing 
with an ordinarv stiff brush once a day. 

(3) Cleaning the area in which the animal 
is tied up. 

(4) After the combing and brushing | 
sometimes sprinkle Sally with insect powder. 
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“* Let’s see if we can make her angry,” said a fy end. 
and Sally snarled: “ Don’t you prod me with that stick ” 


(Left) ““ WHAT DO YOU WANT?” Sally and Kali in bed 


RED SETTER THAT MOTHERED THEM 


When hunting, this animal will break its victim’s neck with its front paws in chis 
(Middle) SALLY TURNS HER BACK AS SHE SEs 
(Right) SALLY PLAYFUL WITH THE POSTMASTER 


Sally loves being stroked under the chin 
and scratched on the forehead. A tickle under 
the arm makes her quite skittish. 

Signs of incorrect diet or insufficient quan 
tity or lack of certain food qualities will show 
by (a) rickets (a sort of paralysis of the hind 
legs); (b) sores or mange; (c) an unhealthy- 
looking pale yellow colouring of the coat. 

The pictures I have selected will prove my 
contention that she is perfectly tame. This is 
very remarkable in any wild animal, but especi- 
ally the cheetah where dogs are concerned. 

I have seen Sally once only completely 
“wild,” a result of fear. One Sunday morning 
a friend called on us with a lion skin, his trophy 
of the day before, and before we knew he was 
at the front door Sally began to get nervous. 


Then suddenly it happened; she went tearing 
round the bedroom and everything in that 


bedroom moved except my wife and I, who kept 
“ees aia : 

perfectly still. Sally tried the window; that 

broke the glass, and some more chairs, tables 
5 





and ornaments went rolling about the room. 
Then she cracked the long mirror and cut 











herself. I am glad I had no gun handy. | 
moved and opened the door of the bathroom 
and from there she escaped into the garden. 
When the lion skin had been removec she 
returned quite peacefully; it was no ood 
telling her it was a dead lion. 

I once beat Sally. Nothing has ever 
me feel so foolish; it had absolutely no | 
She made no attempt to attack me. Sh 
lay down and squeaked and I could not g 
to move for a considerable time. 
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RURAL SCENES IN ATLANTIC ISLANDS 





NEVER thought I should dislike lizards. 
Those I had met with in Pembrokeshire 
(there were none on Skokholm) seemed 
shy, retiring creatures, giving one but a 


glimp:e of finely grained skin and bright beady 
eve b. ‘ore they were gone. 

“J, Tehao, a desert island, one of the 
Made a group, I was, however, to find the liz- 
ards a far less endearing kind. Everyone, 
I thi k, who has made a trip on a_ choppy 
sea a sardine boat will agree that all 


you . ave for, on reaching land, is to be left 
alone ‘o lie flat on your back and recover. Be- 
fore -tually subsiding I did manage to reach 
the t p of a cliff, but there I lay comfortably 
and, gnoring for a moment the magnificent 
scen y, settled myself for a quiet nap. I may, 
as 1 losed my eyes, have given a thought to 
land ‘rabs—we had been told they swarmed 
here -but nevertheless I was shocked when, 
next instant, one of my fingers was deter- 
min’ ly nipped. Of course I shot upright, but 
the ly creature to be seen within biting dis- 
tanc was a very small lizard, scarcely five 
inch long. Having done what it may have con- 
side: | its duty, it was now rapidly making off, 
sol » down again and was no further disturbed 
unti ny husband appeared with Manoel, the 
Por’ .uese boy, and the luggage and we all 
tran ed across to the roofless hut that was to 
be home (Fig. 1). 

ere is no doubt that these small dark- 
skin: d lizards are by far the most interesting 
and iost numerous fauna on Tchao—and for 
their ize surely the most voracious creatures in 
the . orld. No sooner had we put our food in- 
side 1e hut than they were into it, nibbling 
holes in the tomatoes and tucking into our 
brea. and cheese with such gusto that we were 
force.| to string wires from wall to wall and hang 
all our eatables from them. After that we 
thought we could afford to laugh at the lizards 
as they attempted to walk the tightrope, but 
it was not quite so funny when they kept 
dropping into our laps during meals. Manoel 
especially was disgusted and when one of the 
clumsiest dropped neatly between his shirt- 
collar and neck and wriggled down his back 
there was quite a Portuguese scene. 

So quickly did any dropped crumbs dis- 
appear that I almost expected to see a lizard 
rear on slim hams to beg at table; while the bold 
rush for tomato cores put me in mind of feeding 
a flock of hens. I will say though that when at 
last they were full they knew it and without 
more ado came to rest on their swollen stom- 
achs, their little hands and feet held stiffly (and 
not, one would have thought, at all restfully) 
in the air. 

Our hut doorway framed a wonderful pic- 
ture. For foreground, of course, there was our 
own silver-grey island; then a strip of unbe- 
lievably blue sea—blue with no shadow of green 
in it; and then Madeira, its high peaks partly 
hidden by rolling clouds. We lived in per- 
petual sunshine but were often glad of the 
hut’s protection from the equally perpetual 





2. -THE NORTH ATLANTIC GREAT SHEARWATER 


Written and Illustrated by DORIS LOCKLEY 


wind which could also 
blow cold. 

Tchao’s dry and 
dusty soil seemed to 











support but two 
growths : wormwood, 
which, growing vig- 
orously in bushes, 
gave the island its 


pale silvery sheen, and 
Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum, which 
carpeted the place 
and, from its trick of 
presenting little cry- 
stal knobs full of 
water to be burst as 
you trod on them, was 
known to the natives 
as‘‘ the flower that 
wets your feet.’’ We 
occasionally saw a 
rabbit and wondered 
what it lived on, 
whether the worm- 
wood (from which 
sang green canaries, 
reminding us of those we had bred on our island 
at home) or this curious plant that wetted our 
feet. 

At night we set up a fishing-net to catch 
petrels. It was the kind of double net you see 
drying in any Portuguese fishing village : one 
side fine small mesh, the other large and coarse. 
For fishing, the net is so set that the fish dash 
into the small mesh and with their bodies en- 
tangled in it pass on through the large mesh, 
each fish thus dangling in a closed pocket 
whence only fingers can free it. Exactly the 
same thing happens when the net is set for 
petrels. 

The petrels on Tchao are the Madeiran, like 
our storm-petrel, only smaller and with a 
slightly forked tail, and Bulwer’s, which is 
larger and from its all-black appearance has 
won the native nickname of Black Soul. We 
found the latter by far the more plentiful. In 
fact, in any one of the numerous heaps of stones 
dotted about the island we could hear, all 
through the night and often far into the day, 
Black Souls meditating and happily grunting 
to themselves, two or three at a time. 

But what we had really come all this way 
to see was the North Atlantic great shearwater 
(Fig. 2) and in search of it we decided to cross 
to our big neighbour the Great Deserta, where 
this shearwater was said to nest. A friend in 
Funchal had lent us a dinghy like a cockleshell 
and in this we set off, later in the day than we 
had intended, across the wicked little tide race 
that separates the islands. Manoel meantime 
was shaking his head and mumbling what I took 
to be his Portuguese opinion of our rashness 
and indeed as we drew near the Great Deserta 
and in the half-light sensed it lowering above 
us—a very desert of dusty screes with no 
sign of growth of any kind—I remember 
thinking how aptly it had been 
named. 

However, when the time 
came for action Manoel turned 
up trumps, stopped mumbling, 
landed us and our few things 
on a convenient reef and went 
on to show himself a_ true 
sailor by anchoring the cockle- 
shell in the most masterly way 
just beyond the surf. There, 
the tide being negligible, she 
would ride safe enough until 
daybreak. 

Night came quickly and 
we were faced with an awkward 
cliff climb by torchlight. Man- 
oel was absolutely certain he 
knew the way, but it was very 
soon obvious that he did not 
and we found ourselves retrac- 
ing almost vertical steps time 
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1.—ROOFLESS HOME IN TCHAO. 
SUSPEND A FISHING-NET 
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THE OAR WAS USED TO 


We did at last reach the top 
for a time we lay resting on the 
dusty soil. But of course, shearwaters being 
largely nocturnal, our quest was only just 
about to begin. Manoel—need I say ?—knew 
exactly where the great birds nested and, 
thanks to his frantic sign language, I could 
almost see them sitting in their burrows already. 
His confidence indeed still carried conviction, 
and it was with high hearts that we trustfullv 
followed him into the darkness. 

For what seemed hours he led us up and 
down, sometimes through stunted bracken but 
mostly on steep, bare, dusty slopes where an 
icy wind drove the dust against our bare legs 
and faces . . . and never sound nor sign of a 
shearwater came to make it all seem worth 
while. I began to see very clearly in my mind’s 
eye the comfortable sleeping bag I had left half 
a mile of choppy sea away. At last my husband 
declared that Manoel was walking in circles and 
called a halt. The windy slope we happened to 
be crossing, though more sheltered than some, 
was a far from ideal sleeping-place. We made 
the best of it though, and were amused to see 
Manoel stuffing his jacket and trouser legs with 
green bracken. 

Sleep was fitful. We grew colder and colder 
till at last it was unendurable and my husband 
decided that we must have a fire. “‘And of 
what,’’ said I, ‘‘should we make a fire in this 
desert ?’?’ He made no answer but, ruthlessly 
rousing Manoel from his bracken sleeping-bag 
(a good wrinkle evidently for he was sound 
asleep), strode with him to a thicket of dead 
gorse stems which even by torchlight his sharp 
eves had noticed before we had bedded down. 
We soon had a roaring, crackling fire and how 
grateful we were. We kept it going till dawn, 
when we made our way back to the cliff-top 
where we had left our food. Then, considerably 
heartened by a meal, we climbed down to the 
boat and returned to Tchao convinced that any 
further search for the North Atlantic great 
shearwater in these islands would be useless. 
The petrels owe their continued existence solely 
to their small size. Of the rabbits very few have 
survived. The lizards presumably are unpala- 
table. But the shearwaters have gone the way 
of all edible flesh in that arid region—of every- 
thing, that is, large enough to seem worth eat- 
ing : down the Portuguese fisherman’s throat. 


and again. 
and there 


Many readers of Country LIFE will spend 
holidays away from home this year. If they 
obtain their copy from a newsagent, may we 
remind them to let him know in advance 
whether they wish him to reserve it, cancel it, 
or post it to their new address ; otherwise it 
may be allocated to the next person on his 
waiting list. 















\ SILHOUETTE, PAINTED ON CONVEX 
GLASS AND DATED 1764, SHOWING 
THE FREAK FASHION OF WEARING A 
SHIP-MODEL ON THE HIGH COIFFURE 


ORTRAITS in profile have a power of 
characterisation that usually makes 
them memorable—how unforgettable 
is Piero della Francesca’s Duke of 

Urbino! The silhouette applies to the evocative 
profile the directness of an outline statement in 
black and white, and so attains an incisiveness 
that compensates amply for its omissions and 
limitations. ‘“‘How like !’’ we say, of the tiny 
eveless blackamoor representing the child or 
damsel who is naturally pink and white and 
golden. Yet it is probably true. A good sil- 
houette, by concentrating on the most salient 
facts, evokes the complete image. It is signifi- 
cant that the finest period of the silhouettist’s 
art, the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
coincides with the finest flowering of English 
civilisation : when intellect, art, and design 
attained a classic moment of clarity and poise. 

Moreover, portraiture for a middle-class 
clientele was bad and scarce until shadow pic- 
tures appeared on the popular scene about 1770. 
Till then, portraiture meant oils on canvas, deli- 
cate miniatures on ivory, or costly enamel pic- 
tures. Silhouettes were given away as sou- 
venirs, a dozen or more being ordered from one 
sitting at prices ranging between half a crown 
and a guinea each. Few were made before 1760 
or later than 1850 when the daguerreotype 
forced the silhouette into well-earned retirement. 

Fine specimens are almost as rare as well- 
painted miniatures. The work of an accom- 
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SILHOUETTES-I 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 
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SILHOUETTE PORTRAIT ON 


PLASTER OF BISHOP DOUGLAS OF 
TILWHILLAN, BISHOP OF SALISBURY 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


plished profilist when compared with the ami- 
able inanities of the “‘talented amateur’’ is 
obvious to any critical eye that has once studied 
a group of museum specimens. The essence of a 
silhouette is that the portrait should be shown 
in a mass of one tint against a ground of an- 
other. 

The first mistake of the would-be collector 
is to imagine that a silhouette is merely a profile 
















PORTRAIT OF A LADY, BY MRS. 
EDWARD BEETHAM OF 27, FLEET 
STREET. Victoria and Albert Museum 
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MISS 
MRS. BEETHAM ON CONVEX GLASS IN 
1791. 


RICHARDSON, PAINTED BY 


The frame is characteristic of the period. 
From the author's collection 


cut from black paper and pasted upon a white 
background. On the contrary, there are eight 
types : 

(a) Those painted on ivory, vellum or card, 
either in Indian ink or with a carbon mixture of 
pine soot and beer productive of an intense 
blackness. Pencilling and shading of head-dress, 
hair, lace, etc., were carried out with thinned 
black, not lightened with a body colour. Some- 
times lines of gold or bronze gave high lights to 
the features with conspicuous success. 

(b) Silhouettes painted on prepared medal- 
lions or blocks of plaster of Paris and measuring 
about 24% by 3% inches. 

(c) That lovely and rare type painted on 
convex glass in such a way that the silhouette 
is seen reflected from the glass. One does not 
look directly at the painted face to see the por- 
trait but upon a flat plaster background upon 
which the shadow is cast. Hair, dress and acces- 
sories were shaded lighter and the whole pro- 
tected with a thin coating of wax. 

(d) Silhouettes painted in great detail on 
the back of convex glass which is filled in with 
wax, composition, or red pigment. 

(e) Portraits in dense black without relief, 
on the back of flat glass. 

(f) The rare églomisé silhouette which 
usually portrays a full-length figure. A flat or 
convex glass was blackened with a carbon mix- 
ture of pine smoke and beer and the outline of 
the sitter drawn with a fine point. Then the 
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A FINE SILHOUETTE OF MRS. SIDDONS 
PAINTED BY MIERS AT LEEDS 
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surplus colour was removed, leaving the solid 
black silhouette standing against a transparent 
background. This was covered with gold leaf, 


silver 


foil, or tinsel paper over which a thin 


laver of wax and another sheet of glass were 
placed for protection. Occasionally coloured 
wax was used for the background. These por- 


traits 


stand out in black on a gold, silver or 


coloured ground. 


houett 
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This is the charming coloured sil- 
The portrait was painted with the 
ily in black, the head, head-dress, etc., 
encilled in lighter shades and the draper- 
jlours. In later specimens face and neck 
it in black paper gummed to a white 
draperies being applied in bright water- 
Except for three or four eminent col- 
red and black alone were used until 
1800; then naval and military figures 
iown half-length in their multi-coloured 
1S. 
The black cut-out is the Cinderella of 
ouette world. It was cut freehand with 
from black paper or silk and pasted 
white ground, usually pasteboard. Hand 
g in black occasionally enlivened the 
ound of full-length portraits and con- 
yn pieces, but artists seldom added more 
1 chair or a table. 18th-century pro- 
ere sometimes cut from white paper or 
and pasted upon thin black wood or 
Cutting was also done by machines. 


iese silhouette types have no chronologi- 
uence; in fact, some of the earliest were 
hey may, however, be grouped into two 

classes. The finest, and these only are 
collecting, belong to the days before 1820 
mprise the delightful conversation pieces 
irtraits painted in black with head-dress, 
tc., tinted a shade lighter. They are 
on ivory, glass or plaster, sometimes 
he addition of coloured draperies. 


To the second group belong those silhou- 


ettes 
its de 
these 


made after 1820 when the black art began 


scent into decadence. The majority of 
profiles are painted on pasteboard or cut 


from black paper or silk, with or without tint- 
ing, and often touched with gilt lines. They are 
common enough and usually so poorly produced 
that they cannot be classified as works of art. 


A SELF PORTRAIT OF AUGUSTIN EDOUART 
SEATED IN HIS LIBRARY, AN ILLUSTRA- 
TION FROM HIS TREATISE 


he word silhouette, to-day applied indis- 
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PF ra Pee ean: 


LADIES 
Signed and dated 1782. 


criminately to all black profile portraits, was 
seldom used until after their production ceased. 
Contemporary terms were profiles, shadow por- 
traits, and shades: Thackeray in The New- 
comes calls them ‘‘sticking plaster portraits.” 
The art was practised under such names as 
papyrolomia, skiography, shadowgraphy, and 
those who plied the art invented such descrip- 
tions as scissortypists and papyrologists. 

It was Augustin Edouart who introduced 
the word silhouette into England during 1826. 
The word has a peculiar origin. Etienne de 
Silhouette, Finance Minister to Louis XVI, in- 
augurated a large number of schemes in 
an effort to rid his government of its 
financial embarrassment and called upon 
the people to practise many unpopular 
economies. When he finally demanded 
that rich industrialists and the nobility 
should convert their plate into money, 
scurrilous lampoons were hurled at the 
unlucky minister and silhouette became 
the slang word for anything reduced to 
its simplest form. In ironical mood 
artists revived the eighty-vear-old art of 
making portraits in outline only, “‘sav- 
ing labour and materials.’’ Eventually 
the need for economy disappeared : only 
the profile picture, flourishing under the 
name of silhouette, remains to per- 
petuate his memory. 


Two of England ’s finest silhouettists 
were John Miers and Mrs. Beetham. 
Miers ‘‘late of Leeds’’ was also a minia- 
turist of exceptional skill. His rare 
Leeds profiles in unrelieved black on 
ivory or plaster were his most chaste 
and beautiful stvle, head-dress, laces and 


costume being perfect. Moving to 
London in 1789, he opened a studio in 
The Strand and three years later 
entered into partnership with John 
Field. His early London silhouettes 


were painted on oval slabs of chalk, 
faces being dead black, feathers and 
laces shading to transparent grey. Soon 
he enlivened his profiles with gilding 
which had become a fashionable motif. 
Miers’s London work was framed in 
six-inch ovals of pear-wood, the glass 
being touched with black and _ gold 
decoration. 

The label, fixed to the back of all 
Miers’s profiles, tells the story of his 
work: ‘‘ Miers, Profile Painter and 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 
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BY WILLIAM WELLINGS 





IN 


A SILHOUETTE 
REVERSE 


Leigh Hunt, during 


LORD BYRON. 


Mrs. 
Italian visit of 1822 


Cut by 


his 


Jeweller, continues to execute likenesses (in 
Profile Shade) in a style peculiarly Striking 
and Elegant, whereby the most forcible 
animation is retained to the minute size for set- 
ting in Rings, Lockets, Bracelets, etc. N.B. 
Mr. Miers preserves all the original sketches so 
that those who have sat to him may be supplied 
with any number of Copies without the trouble 
of Sitting again. Flat or Convex Glasses with 
Burnished Gold Borders to any dimensions for 
Prints, Drawings etc.’’ Prices ranged from 
7s. 6d. to a guinea. 

Mrs. Beetham, who practised at 27 Fleet 
Street, generally painted her silhouettes on the 
back of convex glass over which a layer of wax 
or composition was placed to preserve the por- 
trait. Profiles bearing her label are also found 
in unrelieved black or ivory, plaster or a slab of 
chalk. 

Later she cut black paper, pasted it on 
cardboard and finished the edges with softening 
lines of brushwork. Mrs. Beetham’s labels 
are dated 1785; this does not mean the 
date of the actual silhouette, merely the year 
of printing. 

(To be concluded). 
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SEND GROVE, SURREY—I. 


THE HOME OF THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER 


4 small Georgian house, built about 1760-70 by General William Evelyn, great-grandson of the Diarist, and fastidiously redecorated five years ago 





END lies north of the London-Guildford 

road, between it and Woking just after 

the roadside village of Ripley that 

forms part of the same parish. It 
takes its Saxon name from the patch of 
Bagshot Sand, here forming a low ridge on 
which stand the little church and the adjoin- 
ing house of Send Grove, overlooking the 
shallow marshy valley of the River Wey. 
The stream winds exceedingly in its north- 
easterly course from Guildford, so that Send 
Grove, although on its right bank, enjoys 
a view up and across the valley from its 
southern windows which look over grass land 
sloping gradually to the crest of Merrow 
Down. Bevond the river, in its next bend, 
lies Sutton Place, the famous Tudor house, 
built by Sir Richard Weston, now the Duke of 





2.—WISTARIA DRAPING PINK ROUGHCAST WALLS WITH WHITE AND BLACK FACINGS 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Sutherland’s; and, nearer the downs, Clandon 
Park, Lord Onslow’s, of which Send Grove 
was for many years a dower house. But Send 
itself has never supported a mansion, 
probably because the place of one was taken 
in the twelfth century by Newark Priory, of 
which the Priors were the lords of the manor 
of Send till its Dissolution. | Newark’s 
possessions were then given to Sir Anthony 
Browne, that huge amasser of monastic 
property, who acquired, besides Battle Abbey 
where he lived, St. Mary Overy in Southwark, 
Godstow Priory, Easebourne Priory and 
Cowdray, Waverley Abbey, Bayham Abbey, 
Calceto near Arundel, and Brede and 
Hastings in Sussex. The ruins of Newark 
still stand in another bend of the Wey at the 
eastern end of the parish, and evidently the 
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marshy site did not attract the Tudor 
converters of abbeys into houses. The manor 
remained with the Viscounts Montagu, Sir 
Anthony’s descendants, till bought in 1711 
by Sir Richard Onslow, who built Clandon 
Park. 

The fact that Send Grove adjoins the 
pretty little old church suggests, although the 
existing house shows no sign of earlier work 
than the eighteenth century, that it occupies 
the position of a long-vanished manor house. 
Indeed, the old timber-framed building at 
one time used as a stable and now as a 
wood-shed, which stands between house and 
church in the stable yard, opposite the 
charming Georgian coach-house (Fig. 8), may 
tempt one to see in it the brick-filled ske!eton 
of the medieval manor-hall (Fig. 10). The 
church itself is interesting for the 
unusual width of its ais’ less 
nave (30 ft.), for its 15th-cer tury 
pews, and the Elizabethan vest 
gallery with its front of ti ned 
balusters (Fig. 9). 


So Send Grove has 1 
centuries of history behin: 
although everything about 
instinct with the eighteenth 
tury. During the past decad 
successive owners have aj] 
much taste and skill to enri 
the Georgian associations : sl 
sively Count and Countess 
Munster and the Duchess of \ 
minster. The result is that 
Grove now epitomises the char 
graces of a more spacious ag 
the modest, not to say tiny, 
required by present conditions 
such it may evoke an interest 
delight formerly reserved 
dwellings of which it couk 
comfortably into some s 
grandiose apartment. 


It is stated to have been ¢ ‘cU- 
pied in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century by Gereral 
Evelyn, a younger son of Sir john 
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‘i 3.—THE SITTING-ROOM. To the right of the Entrance, with a glimpse of the Library beyond 
es 
Se. . ; 
ot Evelyn, of Wotton, and a 
. great-grandson of the 
Diarist. This must have been 
nd 8th ee 
rm William, fourth son of Sir 
on John Evelyn, Ist baronet, 
o born about 1710 and died 
ie 1783, described in Kimber S 
he Baronetage (1771) asa ¢ olonel 
ae in the Foot Guards. The 
a General is recorded to have 
nat laid out the grounds of Send 
oi Grove, which he may _ be 
presumed to have acquired 
between 1760-70. On_ his 
ny death the place was bought 
It, by Rear-Admiral Sir Francis 
Is Samuel Drake, created a bar- 
“n- onet for his share in Rodney’s 
wo victory over de Grasse off 
ed Dominica in 1782, who died 
ng in 1789. Drake (whom it is 
eS- easy to confuse with his 
vul two brothers who also bore 
st- Francis as their first Christian 
nd name, and one of whom 
ng Was also an admiral) con- 
on tinued for some years on the 
ile West Indies station, so 
As cannot have spent much 
nd time at Send. Indeed, his 
or purchase of the house, if 
ft ef cted in person, would 
le seen to have taken place 
du ng a period of leave 
u- im iediately after his vic- 
a ee ee Sane ee 4.THE SMALL DINING-ROOM 
al a avourite stopping-place 


in for naval officers between Looking through the Entry and Sitting-room to the Library 
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5.—CHIMNEYPIECE ARRANGEMENT IN THE SMALL DINING-ROOM 


Portsmouth and London (Nelson’s room 
is still pointed out at the Talbot Inn 
there). So we may perliaps picture Drake 
learning of Send Grove being in the market 
as, flush with prize-money, he baited at 


Ripley on his way to London, and buying 


it on the spot. If this or something like 
it happened, the house would be doubly 
connected with Parish’s House, Timsbury, 
near Bath (CouNTRY LIFE, July 7and 14, 1944) 
to which it is comparable in size and elegance, 
which was built by another naval officer with 
prize-money won on the West Indies station, 


ts a 





and, curiously enough, was the home before 
the war of Lady Svsonby, the Duchess of 
Westminster’s mother. Subsequently Send 
Grove was acquired by the Earl of Onslow, 
who was already lord of the manor of Send, 
and became the residence of the Misses 
Onslow till after 1910. 
The grounds laid out by General Evelyn 
who evidently inherited something of his 
great-grandfather’s horticultural enthusiasms 
—consist in a miniature park with now 
venerable trees, through which, after passing 
a rustic lodge, the house is approached from 


(Left) 6.—THE 
STAIRCASE FROM 
THE ENTRY HALL 


(Right) 7.—STAIR- 

CASE AND ENTRY 

FROM BEDROOM 
PASSAGE 


* SE SO I MERLE 
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a shady lane; and a very large 
walled garden and orchard screened 
by a belt of trees to the north of 
the drive and east of the house. 
A fringe of trees also screens the 
house from west and north, setiing 
it off in an arc of foliage. To the 
south, however, the view seem: to 
have been left open. In this direc- 
tion the Duchess of Westminster 
has planted two orchards of flower- 
ing crabs and cherries with a wide 
grass vista between them on the 
axis of the front door. They } ive 
only been in a few years, but wiien 
they have matured the view back 
to the house among their blos:om 
should be enchanting. 

For the house is bloss\m- 
coloured, too. The front is roiigh- 
cast and washed pink, with white 
window frames lined with black, 
the front door itself painted biack 
picked out with white. Over the 
surface a wistaria ramps and 
twines, with rosemary and 
amaryllises at the base of the walls 
and a mauve clematis near the 
paved entrance. Unfortunately a 
late frost caught the wistaria just 
before the photographer’s visit 
which I had carefully timed to 
coincide with its flowering. So the 
reader must imagine the mist of 
mauve tassels draping the pink 
and white walls. 

The rough-casting of the front is most 
likely original, or at least of 18th-century 
date. At the back of the house its rather 
ordinary brickwork is exposed, but the 
coach-house, which lies round the corner of 
the west wing, is similarly faced. Its arches 
also repeat the rusticated voussoirs of the 
front door, implying contemporary building. 
The house, it will be seen,. consists of a 
centre block with three-sided bows either 
side the front door, and two single storey 
wings with windows coming down to the 
ground. The wings are most likely additions, 
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since they are roofed with ordinary siates, whereas the 
centre has square-cut stone, probably Horsham, slates. 
it would seem that Sir Francis Drake added the wings, 
since their internal decoration has features of very 
late 18th-century type. The form and treatment of 
the centre are consistent with its having been built 
about 1760, and therefore by General Evelyn. 

The plan provides an ideal arrangement for a small 
house, With a relatively large room at each end, 
which can be shut up, and a living-room of cosy 
dimensions each side of the entrance. This last is 
beautifully contrived. The arched front door opens into 
, barrel-vaulted entry: passage from which a_ second 
fives into a compact spiral staircase (lig. 6), 
on itself to a lobby between the two first floor 
front rooms. The circular stair space is top lit, and now 
hung with a blue and white striped wall paper. Half- 
way .p it a vaulted corridor runs back on the axis of the 
entra ice, serving the spare and maids’ bedrooms (I'ig. 7). 


arch 
rising 





9—SEND CHURCH, THE ELIZABETHAN GALLERY 


Thus not an inch of space is wasted, and everything is 
carried out with the utmost elegance. 

Two only of the rooms can be described in this 
article—those of the original Evelyn house, now respec- 
tively sitting-room (Fig. 3) and small dining-room (Fig. 4), 
lying either side of the entrance. Their modest dimen- 
sions are supplemented by the bow containing three 
Windows which extends the south side of each. The 
added wings now contain the library, beyond the 
sitting-room, and a dining-room, at present not in 
commission, beyond the actual dining-room. Consistency 
of treatment in the decoration of the rooms by two 
successive owners has been assured by the work 
having been carried out in each case by Lady Colefax’s 
firm. 

In such relatively small rooms, apt to contain a 
number of people, the decoration has been kept light in 
colouring. The white-walled sitting-room has a chimney- 
pie-e constructed in appearance of lengths of bamboo, 
picked out in green. The bamboo motif is carried along 
the front of the low bookcases on top of which stand a 
collection of jade and blanc-de-Chine figures, and reappears, 
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8.—THE GEORGIAN COACH-HOUSE 


painted green, in the overmantel mirror. The prints of Redouteé’s roses 


are framed in mirror. The chair covers are white satin or a chintz of 
red and white stripe. The strongest note of colour, apart from vases 


of flowers, is the Victorian needlework carpet of brightly coloured flowers 
on a black ground. 


The present dining-room (Fig. 4) was designed as another sitting- 
room. The octagonal plan suggested by the window bow has been 


completed with a pair of alcoves in the sides flanking the fireplace. 
The wall colour is a light pinky grey, as found sometimes in old French 
rooms. The alcoves, which have drawers beneath their seats, are marbled 
grey, the alcove itself lighter than the surround, and have gre\ 
muslin draperies with heavy yellow fringe, the seat cushions vellow silk 
with maroon trimming. The window curtains, hung in the Regency manner, 
have pelmets of green satin drapery and black silk curtains. This colour 
scheme centres on the carpet, worked by the Duchess herself, which has 
a lemon yellow basis with conventionalised flower forms, and on which 
stands a red lacquer table. The French chairs, matching the walls, have 
old painted silk upholstery, with a bluey-green pattern on a discoloured 
white ground. This pleasing combination of colours is well matched by 
those of a very baroque needlework picture over the chimneypiece of 
the young Queen Victoria enthroned. The chimneypiece itself is of 
a pretty pattern that might be contemporary with the 1790 additions to 
the house. Resting on it are Chinese figures and 19th-century pottery tazzas 
filled with everlastings—-the whole group comprised in Fig. 5 being typical 
of the visual wit that salts the charming taste displaved throughout 
this house. 


(To be concluded.) 





10.—THE OLD STABLE 
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A PAGEANT OF 
TREE AND SHRUB 
BLOSSOMS 


OTWITHSTANDING the hard Winter, which held 
all vegetation in check throughout January, pleasures 
have come to us early and in abundance during the 
past few weeks. March sunshine quickened the 

tempo of Spring and already before an early Easter the hazels, 
the willows, the primroses and the wild daffodils had all 
passed their hey-day and the stage was set for the later denizens 
of field and woodland. 

In the garden, too, the numerous precocious beauties with 
which we are now so richly endowed, thanks to recent horti- 
cultural discovery, have been following fast on the heels of 
one another and so quick has been the pace of the procession 
that it has been difficult to find time to see each treasure at its 
best. There is the promise, too, of much more to follow very 
soon, and April has seen the Spring festival of blossom well 
ahead of the calendar and the garden dressed more in the 
garb of early May. 

More and more in recent years have gardeners come to 
appreciate the value of early-flowering trees and shrubs, which 
do so much to gladden the eye in the garden landscape before 
many of the groundlings have awakened from their Winter 
sleep. It is true that many of them, especially some of the 
more precocious rhododendrons, offer themselves as hostages 
to fortune and more often than not fall victims to the night 


ipa ae ; THE YOSHINO CHERRY (PRUNUS YEDOENSIS) IN ITS 
frosts, the inevitable accompaniments of our often late ‘ ; a hee: gee 
Winters and Springs. But the planter can do much TIDE OF LOVELINESS AT WISLEY 





them to find a place in gardens where they would be 
appreciated. 

One mid-Winter beauty that has been slow in 
gaining popularity is the cherry that has long 
masqueraded under various names but has now come 
to rest under the label of Prunus  subhirtella 
autumnalis, a variety of the Japanese rosebud cherry, 
This makes an attractive small tree with a rather 
wide-spreading crown of slender branches ultimately 
reaching some 15 to 20 feet high. On its day in late 
Autumn when it gives its first flourish of bloom, it 
presents a charming picture with its shoots garlanded 
with clusters of pearly white blossoms that are 
warmed by a faint infusion of pink, and is even more 
lovely in March when the blossoms held in check by 
cold open in greater profusion. 

Its cousins in the same family, Prunus Davidiana 
and P. Conradine, are hardly less desirable. These 
two species are first-class trees, and the white form of 
David’s peach is perhaps to be preferred to the type. 
In late February or early March, depending on the 
season, it affords a picturesque incident against a 
wintry sky and the same can be said of Conrad’s cherry, 
which is of more spreading habit and carries rather 
bell-shaped, flesh-pink blossoms. There is also a form 
called semi-plena with semi-double carmine ink 
flowers, and, although not quite so robust as the 
type, it well deserves a place where there is room. 

The common almond, Prunus communis, 


THE PIGMY CHERRY OF JAPAN (PRUNUS INCISA), WHICH IS 
MORE OF A SHRUB THAN A TREE AND AN EARLY-FLOWERING this year was at its best in early March, i 
SPECIES OF MERIT 


to lessen the risk of disappointment ia 
some years at least by giving a careful eye 
to the placing of these early treasures, so 
arranging that they enjoy ample shelter 
from cold cutting winds from the north and 
east and are out of the way of the early 
morning sun. A hedge of some evergreen makes 
an admirable background for them, giving 
adequate protection and at the same time 
showing off their beauty to advantage, and if 
some light overhead shelter can also be pro- 
vided so much the better. 
With a few well-known exceptions like the 
old laurustinus, the Winter jasmine (which is 
not quite so generously planted perhaps as its 
merits deserve), and Daphne Mezereum, most 
of these late Winter and early Spring beauties 
are all newcomers to our gardens within the 
last half-century or so. Some, like the for- 
sythias and Reginald Farrer’s fine trophy from 
kkansu, Viburnum fragrans, which he described 
as the most glorious of shrubs, have quickly 
made their way into popular favour. Others, ° a - 5 
however, have been slow to make headway in ONE OF THE ARISTOCRATS OF THE EARLY SPRING DISPLAY, FORSYTH A 
cultivation, and there is still room for many of INTERMEDIA SPECTABILIS. A BANK OF GOLDEN YELLOW AT KEW 
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lovely 2-nough tree for anyone, but those who 
want omething even finer might plant the 
large “hite-flowered macrocarpa and the bright 
pink . ollardii, which are both among the élite 
of Sp ig-flowering trees. Not far behind these 
this » ar came the charming Fugi Cherry P. 
incisa, which is more of a shrub than a tree, 
and t! » Yoshino P. yedoensis, one of the aristo- 
crats mong the Japanese. The last-named 
make: a shapely tree when properly trained, 
and w en its wide-spreading, almost horizontal, 
branc: es are garlanded with delicate blush white 
blossoms it presents a picture of exquisite 
beaut.. Sargent’s Cherry P. Sargentii follows 
close on its heels and is as lovely in the rich 
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(Left) THE LARGE-FLOWERED ALMOND. 

PRUNUS COMMUNIS MACROCARPA, 

ONE OF THE BEAUTIES OF LATE 
MARCH AND EARLY APRIL 


(Right) THE SEMI-DOUBLE FORM OF 

CONRAD’S CHERRY, PRUNUS CON- 

RADINA, ONE OF THE FIRST OF THE 

CHERRIES TO OPEN THE ANNUAL 
PAGEANT 


bronzy tones of its young leaves as in the rich 
pink of its large single blossoms. 

The Cornelian cherry, which is no relation 
of the cherries but a member of the dogwoods, 
Cornus Mas, kept company with the almonds this 
year and in late February and early March 
added its quota to the prevailing tone of yellow 
provided by the early forsythias. In habit this 
dogwood is half way between shrub and tree, 
and when its shoots are decked with clusters of 
tiny lemon yellow flowers it makes a pleasant 
picture in the landscape. It is not a shrub for 
the impatient or one that will set the Thames 
on fire, but a well-grown specimen is a delight 
to the eye on a day in late Winter. 

Though robbed of some of their beauty by 
the night frosts of February, the three Vibur- 
nums, fragrans, fetens, and grandiflorum, have 
all shown a little of their normal charms 
and their later cousin Viburnum Carlesii has 
also done well. All four are first-rate shrubs, 
but, where there is not space for all, 
choice can well be limited to V. fragrans and 
Carlesii with fetens as the next best. With 
these come the Winter jasmine, the Winter 
sweet, Chimonanthus fragrans, and the Winter- 
flowering honeysuckles, as well as Garrya 
elliptica hung with its long greenish yellow 
tassels and the witch hazels, whose spidery 
vellow blossoms came through the most severe 
frost unscathed. 

By mid-March, the stage was set for the 
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golden bells led by the incomparable Forsythia 
intermedia spectabilis, which is perhaps the most 
desirable of all early Spring-flowering shrubs 
for the general gardener. Few other shrubs are 
more reliable in their annual display and a group 
of three or five, or even more, when their naked 
brownish shoots are adorned with large golden 
yeliow balis, is one of the greatest delights in 
the garden round. The cydonias, too, are full 
of colour and the corylopsis are draping them- 
selves in their garb of delicate yellow, which 
harmonises well with the pinks and crimsons 
provided by the groundwork of the Winter- and 
Spring-flowering heaths, which, in mid-March, 
were in their full tide of loveliness. G3. 


FLAT-RACING AGAIN: THE “CLASSIC” OUTLOOK 


T is not often in the early days of a new 
season that the race-form affords any clue 
to the possibilities of the leading candidates 
for the classic races. This year things are 

different. 

Up North, at Stockton, Sir Eric Ohlson’s 
Dante—who, it has been said, has been sup- 
ported by his admirers to win upwards of a 
million pounds—won his sixth race, the Rose- 
bery Stakes, off the reel so retaining an unbeaten 
certificate. To those, and there are many, who 
regard him as the horse of the century his 
victory was eminently satisfactory; to those, 
and again there are many, who query his 
stamina possibilities, it was unconvincing. True 
it is that it was the first time he had ever 
tackled a mile, and equally true that he beat 
what he had to beat very readily. For all that 
that ‘by Nearco”’ sticks. He will have to meet 
a very different class of opponent in the Two 
Thousand Guineas and the Derby. 


Just at about the same time as Dante was 
being led out to win his race at Stockton there 
Was a great race, for the Trial Stakes, in progress 
at Salisbury. In it there were six runners, from 
among which Sun Storm won by a neck from 
Court Martial, with Elysium, three lengths or 
more behind, third, and the fourth Carpatica, 
a filly by the Derby and St. Leger winner 
Hyperion from the One Thousand Guineas 
winner Campanula, for whom Mrs. F. Nagle 
paid 15,000gs. last December. 


in what wagering there has been on the 
eas’’ and Derby since, it seems to be the 
il opinion that Court Martial, who was 
Sun Storm 7 lb., came out best, but 
s another way of looking at it. By Fair 
rom Instantaneous, and so a three-parts 
tr to Way In who had very distinct 
ia limitations, Court Martial was running 
is best distance of seven furlongs and was 
hereas Sun Storm (the recently named 
lic colt) who is by the St. Leger and Ascot 
Cup winner Solario from Tornadic, a 
ter of the St. Leger winner Hurry On, is 
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obviously bred to stay and, in beating sprinter- 
bred colts like Court Martial and Elysium over 
the distance mentioned and in record time for 
the course, put up a better performance than it 
appears to be in cold print. Walter Nightingall, 
who trains him, has left plenty of room to work 
on and if for the big events he is preferred to 
Miss Paget’s other candidate, Christie (the 
recently named Queen Christina colt), who has 
yet to run this season, the “‘tip’’ will be obvious. 
Incidentally Sun Storm was bred by the late 
Major Courtauld; was sold at his death at a 
valuation (1,500gs.) to Lady Wentworth as a 
foal, and was passed on to Miss Paget for 600gs. 
as a yearling, while Christie, who claims the 
French Derby and Grand Prix de Paris winner 
Mieuxce as his sire and is from Queen Christina, 
the dam also of Orthodox, was bred at Sledmere 
and cost Miss Paget 5,300gs. as a yearling. 
Maybe these two colts will once again illustrate 
the lottery of the yearling market. 

The only other classic candidate to mention 
at Salisbury is Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan’s 
Loretto, who is by Felstead from Hurry On’s 
daughter Fair Diana. He was trained by Fred 
Darling at Beckhampton and ran in the Nether- 
avon Plate and being the only Derby entrant 
that there is from the famous Wiltshire stable 
was very naturally whispered as another Pont 
l’Eveque. Meeting nothing, he looked, at one 
time, like beating nothing but, at the finish of 
the race, was rather ignominiously beaten by 
Miss Paget’s Kimberley who—one would 
imagine—is about the seventh or eighth classic 
hope in Nightingall’s establishment. 

On to Newmarket. On the first day the 
royal colours were welcomed home with a real 
Victory cheer when Rising Light scored easily 
in the Column Stakes. A really nice horse, and 
holding both the ‘‘Guineas’’ and Derby engage- 
ments, he is by the Derby and St. Leger winner 
Hyperion from Bread Card, she by the Derby 
winner Manna from Book Debt an own-sister 
to the St. Leger winner Book Law. Bred by 
His Majesty, who bought his dam for 1,550gs. 
at the December Sales of 1938, he is trained by 








Captain Boyd-Rochfort and will be ridden by 
D. Smith. 

The Shelford Stakes, which was expected 
to be the best classic rehearsal at the meeting, 
rather fizzled out, as of the fifteen originally 
entered only five faced the starter, and such as 
The Golden Girl, who is very much expected 
to win the One Thousand Guineas; Chamos- 
saire, a Precipitation colt whose preparation is 
being timed for the Derby; and Foxhunter’s 
son Fordham, were missing. These withdrawals 
smoothed the path for the Fairway colt Vicinity 
who has lately been heavily supported in the 
market. Bred by Mr. Marshall Field, he is a 
three-parts brother to that sterling mare Lady 
Electra and was bought by his present owner, 
Major J. B. Walker, as a foal with his dam, at 
the Second July Sales of 1942 for 3,000gs. 
Second and third to him were Lord Derby’s 
Savile Row, and Chamossaire’s stable com- 
panion and near relation Belshazzar who, 
incidentally, is a half-brother by Turkhan to 
Big Game. Neither was disgraced and both 
may later beat their this-time conqueror. 

The second day at headquarters featured 
the first ‘‘open to all’’ event of the season and 
further illustrated the strong hand that Walter 
Nightingall holds in regard to the classics of 
this season. The race referred to was the Free 
Handicap for Three-Year-Olds and the winner 
of it was Mr. M. Freedman’s Grandmaster who, 
carrying top-weight, won fairly readily from 
Lord Rosebery’s Hobo and Lord Derby’s Blue 
Water who were in receipt, respectively, of 18 lb. 
and 8 lb., and eighteen others—many of whom 
are in the big event—in the rear. For some 
unknown reason Grandmaster, who is by Atout 
Maitre, was not entered in either the ‘‘Guineas’”’ 
or the Derby but his win, together with those 
of Sun Storm and Kimberley, must tell their 
astute trainer exactly where he stands in regard 
to the classic races and what he runs and Carey 
rides will very nearly win. Personally I hope it 
will be Sun Storm, as if this colt is successful 
there will be a story to relate that is without 
parallel in the history of the Turf. Royston. 





T must be almost exactly nine and thirty 
years since I first took boat to cross the 
narrow strip of water to Portmarnock and 
found myself in what was obviously a 
tract of wonderful golfing country. Not only 
that, but one seemed to have entered a new 
world of utter peace and seclusion. It was some 
ten miles from Dublin and it might have been 
a thousand miles from anywhere. It was an 
enthralling moment and I have been living it 
over again because Portmarnock has lately 
celebrated its jubilee—it was founded in 1894 
and Mr. Sean O’Connor, a past captain of the 
club, has written a little book on its history 
which he has been so good as to send me. I 
have been there several times since and always 
with renewed pleasure. It is doubtless a much 
greater course now in the fullness of its beauty 
than in its years of promise, but the Springtime 
is perhaps best and I have never quite been 
able to recapture the ‘‘ wild surmise’ with which 
I first beheld it on that Oxford and Cambridge 
Society tour of 1906. 

I remember that my opponent in one of 
my two matches was Mr. W. C. Pickeman, one 
of the founders of the club, and Mr. O’Connor 
tells me in his book how on one fine day now 
some fifty-two years ago Mr. Pickeman and 
Mr. Ross rowed over on a voyage of discovery. 
They seem to have found not only the golfing 
paradise that they had seen with longing eyes 
from the mainland, but a curious little island 
community living for itself and by itself. It was 
largely a self-supporting community as some 
of the local names showed. The Wore hole was 
a depression, now beyond the seventh green, 
where the tide left ‘‘wore’’ or seaweed which 
was used for fertilising the land. There was 
Lime Kiln Hill and Distillery Hill (whether the 
distillery was a strictly legitimate one I do not 
know), Brick Field and Cornfield, the latter 
bounded by a certain Nailey Fitzgerald's ditch, 
which Mr. O’Connor says is now the ridge at 
the ninth hole. Among the better-known 
inhabitants was Biddy McCann who had a well 
and Maggie Leonard who had a shack which 
became the first club-house, and a cow which 
later developed an insatiable appetite for golf 
balls. On Christmas Eve, 1893, Messrs. Picke- 
man and Ross and three other pioneers rowed 
over once more to enter into a treaty with the 
natives and in the next vear a nine-hole course 
was laid out and the club started. Later Mr. 
Jameson—this is one of the best known of 
Portmarnock names—let the club some further 
land and a second nine holes were made. 
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Those early days were of course long past 
when I first went there. The club-house had 
been built, and, incidentally, burnt down. The 
course was in admirable order, with turf which 
then seemed to me that of my dreams. But 
there still hung about the place, as indeed there 
does now, an unsophisticated charm all its own. 
To-day one gets to the course by a compara- 
tively prosaic drive in a motor-car, but then 
a crossing by boat was still necessary except 
at low tide when an outside car could drive 
across a moist expanse of sand and mud. 
Sometimes, as far as | remember, one was rowed 
across, and sometimes one sailed. Personally 
I never came near being drowned or even 
ducked as I gather some voyagers did, nor was 
I ever ignominiously carried to the shore on the 
back of a boatman. The only very mild adven- 
ture I recall was that of sailing back in a squall 
of snow and, being but a poor sailor, experienc- 
ing a perceptible feeling of relief when the short 
crossing was over. 

Time flies horribly, especially with a great 
slice of six years cut out of life from a golfing 
point of view, and I believe the last time I was 
at Portmarnock must have been about 1930. 
It hardly seems possible, for of much of the 
course 1 retain astonishingly vivid pictures. 
Over some of the outgoing holes I have grown 
just a little hazy, but assuredly not of the finish ; 
indeed, to be frankly egotistical, I can still feel 
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quivering through me the sensation of a certain 
iron shot hit through a cross-wind up to the 
little perching green of the hole called Ireland’s 
Eye. That is to my mind one of the finest and 
most defiant holes in the world, and I am further 
enamoured of it for a reason with which some 
will not sympathise. From that green is a view 
of the island, the name of which it bears, and 
on that island was once committed a murder 
which must always appeal to connoisseurs. 
x * * 


Those were the days in which ‘‘the im- 
mense and brooding spirit’? of Mr. H. M. 
Cairnes, now as I am glad to see the club’s 
president, ‘‘quickened and controlled’’ Port- 
marnock. I believe there have been some changes 
since then, though the highest compliment I 
can pay to the course as I remember it is to 
say that I can hardly believe it is the better 
for them. Mr. Cairnes always reminded me in 
some ways of another old friend of mine, also 
a great student and creator of courses, Mr. 
C. B. Macdonald who made the National Golf 
Links on Long Island. Mr. Macdonald had a 
simple and direct habit of saying that those 
who disagreed with him were ‘‘chumps”’ (that 
was the word he favoured) and I don’t know 
that Mr. Cairnes very warmly appreciated any 
dissent. But he made of Portmarnock a very 
great course. I find quoted in this book an 
article of my own in which I wrote of Mr. 
Cairnes’s ‘‘austere and merciless genius,’’ and 
I do not think I can now mend the phrase. 
Golfers will naturally vary as to the exact place 
on their list which they will assign to any course, 
but I know no golfer, whose judgment I respect, 
that does not rate Portmarnock very high. 

Nature has been perhaps as_ bountiful 
there as on any piece of golfing ground any- 
where, but it is possible for a course to have 
great natural advantages and yet miss greatness 
through lack of imagination and monotony of 
design on its architect’s part. I can think of one 
or two examples but will discreetly keep my 
tongue between my teeth. At any rate nobody 
could possibly accuse Portmarnock of monotony. 
I am conscious of having said before but will 
say again that in point of variety of holes it 
seems to me unrivalled. There is a hole in a 
nestling hollow, or used to be at any rate, at the 
tenth; there is a hole on a hump-backed hill 
at the eighth; there is that almost insolently 
defiant little plateau at Ireland’s Eye, the 
fourteenth, and so I might go on. There is one 
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A GREAT COURSE’S JUBILEE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


hole, the third unless my memory has forsaken 
me, which admits of no similitude, for it ; not 
like any other that I know of. That long cu: ving 
narrow strip of turf with benty hills on on: side 
and wet sand on the other, and nothing i: the 
direct road, unless it be the hazard o the 
golfer’s own frailty, possesses an unique qu ility 
Everybody remembers it and I have pecu iarly 
poignant memories of it from having | 
it as a twenty-first hole in an Irish Chan 
ship. My recollection is that I had to h 
eminently missable putt to win in_ five 
in the painful circumstances I am far 
regarding that as discreditable. 

There are some courses on which one \ 
that one had seen the very best play, b: 
they set something more than the ordinary 
problems which are made light of by a series 
of vast tee shots and high accurate pitches, 
Portmarnock is eminently one of these and | 
have never seen the best professionals tackle it. 
I should like for instance to have seen the Irish 
Open Championship of 1927 when George 
Duncan went gloriously mad on the last day 
and did such a score in a tempest of wind and 
rain as few could have done in a calm. His 
total I observe was as high as 312, and two years 
later Abe Mitchell won with 309. Then in 1934 
Easterbrook won with 284, a score that nearly 
made my eyes jump out of my head when | 
read it, so that I had to look again. Whatever 
the weather that was a wonderful achievement 
over four rounds of such a course. 
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Incidentally, as I am writing about an 
Irish course, I had a letter the other day from 
an old acquaintance in Dublin who is an 
experienced watcher of golf. He is full of threats 
that Ireland will win our championships and 
this does not surprise me since, as he justly 
points out, that country’s players have had 
plenty of practice while many of ours have been 
otherwise employed. Nor is it in the least sur- 
prising that one of his menaces is James Bruen. 
This young gentleman was a magnificent player 
six years ago when he was little more than a 
boy. He was a wonderfully mature golfer then 
for his years, but he must have gained something 
since. My correspondent’s other ‘‘ tip’’ I confess 
I had never heard of, namely the professional 
Champion of Ireland, Bradshaw, of whom he 
thinks unutterable things. Well, the welcome 
time seems to be coming when we may see these 
two doughty invaders here. 


WHY DO U.S.A. ATHLETES 


WIN? 


HERE are 52 athletic track and field 
events for which world’s records are 
granted. U.S.A. athletes have estab- 
lished a greater number of those 
records than have the athletes of any other 
country. But why should this be so? Before 
attempting to answer that question let us con- 
sider how the list is made up. Here it is :— 


r- 


Re- 3 Hurdl- Walk- Jump- Throw- Deca- 3 
Country lays ing ing ing ing thlon & 
DSA: 2. 2 & 6 0 3 1 1 21 
Sweden... 2 3 0 5 0 0 0 10 
Finland... 0 6 0 0 0 1 0 7 
Gt. Britain 0 1 0 3 0 0 0 4 
Germany 1 1 0 1 0 1 0 4 
Norway... 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 
Argentine 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Hungary 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Italy vw © 0 0 0 1 0 1 
Japan ... 0 O 0 0 1 0 0 1 


Those are the statistics taken from the list 
of world’s records published in 1942 by the 
International Amateur Athletic Federation. 
Since then the Swedish middle-distance runners, 
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Arne Andersson and Gunder Hagg, am 
Swedish walkers, Werner Hardmo and 

F. Mikaelsson, have, by their performa 
replaced some records, but not enough to de 
American preponderence. In seeking to ex 
the situation it would not be seemly for 

offer the excuse that America came late 
the present war and that the Swedish nati 
still neutral. The same state of things obt 
before the war, and, if we want an h nest 
explanation, we must go a good deal fu ther 
back and delve deeper into athletic histo ¥ to 
where the truth lies hidden. 


One explanation of American prowess, ery 
frequently advanced by Englishmen, is that 
American athletes specialise in one atl etic 
event alone to the exclusion of all games and 
even kindred track or field events. But is hat 
true? In 1924 Harold M. Osborn, U.S.A., made 
a world’s record of 6 ft. 814 in. in the high jv mp, 
having been an all-round athlete and play: * of 
games from his extreme youth. On July 7, 1224, 
when the Olympic Games were held in Paris, 
he won the high jump with a new Olympic 
record of 6 ft. 5°95 in. On July 11 he competed 
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in the 100 metres, long jump, 16-lb. 


decathlon, continuing on July 12 with 
the 110 metres hurdles, discus, pole 
vault, javelin and 1,500 metres. He 
scored heavily in all ten events and 
won the gruelling contest with a 
world’s decathlon record of 77107°75 


point ; 
At the same celebration of the 


Game: Robert Le Gendre, U.S.A., 
takin. part in the five events com- 
prisin. the pentathlon, achieved a 
worlds record long jump of 28 ft. 
5 in. besides taking third place in the 
whol. contest. Neither Osborn nor 
Le Ge .dre could be considered exactly 
asp cialist.”” Again, Forrest G. Towns, 
US who won the Olympic 110 
metr' hurdles in 1936 and later estab- 
lisher 1 world’s record of 13°7 sec., was 


not y the finest hurdler I ever saw; 


hew. also, one of the finest full backs 
play the American football game. 
has been said, too, that America 
com: ‘nds an undue advantage over 
othe: 1ations by reason of her huge 
cosm »olitan population and vast con- 
stitu. cy of universities and schools. 
The ish have been an athletic tower 
ofst) agth to America, but they might 
have veen the same to us, before Eire 
attai -d Dominion status. The negroes, 
too ve served America well, but in 
the rt of Central Africa which is 
und sur control I have seen a black 
tril ian clear more than 8 ft. (a foot 
and wre over the world’s record) in 
the igh jump. Must we = always 
neg our resources 7 
ENC _AND’S TEN-YEAR LEAD 


1e question of the scholastic con- 


stitu-acy, however, brings us to the 
true rux of the situation, for it is the 
syste on which athletics, and all 
other branches of sport, are taught in 
America which really produces the amazing 
results. The two great English-speaking nations 
started their athletic history on unfair terms. 
England had the positive advantage of a ten- 
vear lead, for the English Athletic Champion- 


ships were instituted in 1866, those of U.S.A. in 
1876. A comparison of the results returned at 
those two initial championship meetings will 


show that England had taken full advantage of 
her ten-year start. 

\merica was not perturbed. The game was 
worth a pretty big candle and, early in the 
‘eighties of the last century, that excellent Irish 
sprinter, Michael Murphy, was attracted to the 
States. He abandoned sprinting for coaching, 
discovered innumerable athletic stars and was 
soon engaged professionally by Yale University. 
Upon that foundation Murphy, always acknow- 
ledged as the doyen of instructors, built the 
coaching system which has grown beyond all 
imagination and is the sole true explanation of 
\merica’s extraordinary success in track and 
field athletics. At first, it was only such great 
universities and clubs as Harvard and Yale and 
the New York and Philadelphia A.C.s who 
engaged professional coaches, but, to-day, not 
even a small high school would consider itself 
properly staffed without such an individual. 


SPORTS EDUCATION 

What is the result? In Great Britain, where 
we have the finest natural athletic talent in the 
world, the young athlete goes up to his univer- 
sity as green as grass, because there was no one 
at his school capable of teaching even the rudi- 
men's of athletic form and, even if we had first- 
rate coaches at our universities, which we have 
not, no man can take an absolute greenhorn and 
turn him into a world-beater in the space of three 
year’. The time is not sufficient both to teach 
him ‘echnique and to train him. In America 
the ad learns the whole gamut of technique 
fron. the fully qualified professional coach at- 
tach 4 to his high school and so the “‘ big shot” 
at t.e university has but to inculcate the finer 

poin's of style and to train his pupil’s body. 
ust how highly qualified these American 
coac :es are would surprise most people in this 
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ROBERT LE GENDRE, U.S.A., MAKING HIS WORLD’S 
RECORD LONG JUMP, OLYMPIC GAMES, 1924 


country. Murphy, himself, set the fashion of 
what may be termed sports education. He went 
to Yale in 1893; during his eight vears at that 
university he was constantly studying anatomy, 
physiology, massage and other kindred subjects 
which are of help to the athlete. He transferred 
his services to the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1900 and immediately took a two-vear course 
in medicine and surgery still further to fit him- 
self for his work. His interests were not confined 
to coaching athletes, for he looked after all kinds 
of sports, including football and baseball. His 
success was phenomenal and coaching colleges 
in U.S.A. are now the order of the day. The 
men thus educated are well paid and of good 
social standing. Such coaches as we have em- 
ployed in this country have been, usually, 
broken-down old professional runners of no 
social status, whose income, if they did not sub- 
sist on tips, would be too meagre to be worth 
mentioning, 

Then there is the success of the Scandi- 
navian athletes to be explained. In the list of 
world’s records Sweden comes second to America 
with 10 and Finland third with 7. The coaching 
system is in vogue in both countries and, before 
the war, there were central homes of sport such 
as the White House of Finnish Sport at Vieru- 
maki, the Memorial Coliseum at Los Angeles, 
U.S.A., the Central Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion outside Warsaw and the Reichssportfeld 
in the Grunewald, near Berlin. The Polish, 
Finnish and German centres were places at 
which conferences for coaches were held and 
where lavish education in all branches of sport 
was provided. There were similar institutions 
at Silkeborg in Sweden and Ollerup in. Denmark. 
At all these places particular pains were taken 
to teach quite young boys the technique of 
sports and games. They also turned out first- 
class coaches. Further, they were all grant- 
aided by the State. 

In England, somewhat similar experiments 
were tried, but on much less ambitious lines, 
since no State aid was available. A pity, and 
perhaps one of the causes of our enemies’ holding 
us to be a degenerate race, for, as the late Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle said in his introduction to 
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one of my books published in 1913, 
after our deplorable Olympic failure 
at Stockholm, No department of 
national life stands alone, and such a 
climb down in sport as would be in- 
volved by a retirement from the 
Olympic Games would have an enerv- 
ating effect in every field of activity.” 


TEACHING TEACHERS 


The English Amateur Athletic 
Association instituted a Summer school 
for athletes in 1934. It was reallv a 
three-week course of instruction in 
teaching would-be coaches how to 
teach. But it hardly reached that 
stage, for the aspirants were them- 
selves so ignorant of even first prin- 
ciples that only those who took the 
course year after year are likely to 
have benefited to any appreciable 
extent. 

When the National ‘Physical Fit- 
ness Campaign was opened in 1936, 
the School of Athletics, Games and 
Physical Education was instituted at 
Loughborough College, not State-aided, 
but sponsored by the Leicestershire 
County Council. It was to be for the 
sports education of ex-public school 
boys, and some others who loved 
games and would seek an open-air life 
at the end of their three vears of well- 
balanced instruction in all branches 
of sport and ancillary subjects, such 
as massage, biology, anatomy, physio- 
logy and psychology. In their second 
vear the students were sent out to 
coach at public schools for periods of 
one to three months in many branches 
of sport and athletics. Their 
was phenomenal at such schools as 
Stowe, Charterhouse, Rugby, East- 
bourne and many others. The scheme 
may not have secured official approba- 
tion from the nabobs in London, but 
other countries were not slow to realise 
its great value. People, high up in the worlds of 
sport and education, came to England from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Egypt, Irak, Germany, Greece, Burma, Den- 
mark, Holland and China. What those visitors 
saw so satisfied them that students were sent 
from their own countries to England and have 
since returned to take up well-paid Government 
appointments. English boys obtained posts at 
English public schools and were far better paid 
than mere physical training instructors and 
have also, in my opinion, proved of far more 
value in the Army, by reason of their wide 
adaptability. In Common Room they are of 
equal status with other schoolmasters. 


PURPOSEFUL P.T. 

That sort of training, because it is objective, 
will always be popular and will produce coaches 
equal to rank with the best products of the 
American coaching schools. After nearly half a 
century at the game I fancy I know both the 
British schoolboy and the British soldier, and 
I am certain that plain P.T. of the flap-your- 
ears-and-wag-vour-tail order will prove no 
more popular with boys, unless they are con- 
vinced that it will improve their sporting 
prowess, than it was in the Army until much 
was altered and the fighting man came to see 
that purposeful P.T. would improve his fighting 
efficiency; then he just lapped it up. 

Dr. Norman Gardiner was right when he 
said, in his book, Athletics and the Ancient 
World : ‘‘ Physical training is a valuable part of 
education and necessary in artificial conditions 
of life. But physical training is not sport, nor 
can it ever take the place of sport. There is no 
joy in it. It may develop the body and impart 
habits of discipline, but it cannot impart those 
higher qualities—courage, endurance,  self- 
control, courtesy—dqualities which are developed 
by our own games and by such manly sports as 
boxing and wrestling when conducted in the 
true spirit of manly rivalry for the pure joy of 
the contest; it cannot train boys to ‘play the 
game’ in the battle of life.’’, All of which makes 
me very anxious for our English future. 

We, as a nation, are proposing to spend 
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many millions of pounds upon public education. 
There will be county organisations and people’s 
colleges, which will include physical training 
What is to be taught in those P.T. 
Will the men who were in charge of 
P.T. at the Board of Education before the war 
Will the county organisers, 
many of whom have had no part in this or the 
The P.T. mind is a 
strange and narrow thing, which regards its own 
particular subject as an end in itself, which Dr. 


schools. 
schools ? 


remain in office ? 


last war, be retained ? 


be. 


have not altered since. 
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Gardiner, very rightly, holds that it can never 
Is the P.T. expert even mentally capable 
of teaching sport and individual games? They 
certainly were not so in pre-war days, and they 


If excellence in sport is not to play a major 
part in our plans for the physical education of 
the whole nation, then I am convinced that this 
part of the Board of Education’s grandiose 
scheme will be utterly wasted, and we shall lose 
a golden opportunity to rehabilitate ourselves 
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in the world’s sports arenas and sink back inty 
the slough of our present miserable positi.n jy 
those sports and games which are comm: 1 ty 
all nations. It is of no more benefit to us > be 
pre-eminent at cricket and rugby football, : ince 


alone.’ 


we and our Dominions alone play these ga nes, 
than it is to Spain, for example, to top th bill 
in bull fighting and pelota. 

Let us remember Conan Doyle’s war ing 
that ‘‘no department of national life st 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


JOHN WESTCAR 


From Lord Northbrook. 


I1R,—In the issue of COUNTRY LIFE 

for March 9, in a letter headed With 
His Stock, your correspondent Mr. 
J. Denton Robinson refers to the 
monument to the grazier, John 
Westcar “‘who fattened cattle and 
sheep for the local butchers.’ But 
John Westcar was much more than 
that, he was the greatest grazier in 
the Vale of Aylesbury of his age. 

He was a great pioneer of Here- 
ford cattle and did much to popularise 
the breed among graziers. He sold 
20 oxen at Christmas between 1799 
and 1811 to average £106 apiece. One 
in 1800 made £147 and one in 1802 
£126. In 1813 he sold 50 oxen right 
off the reel at the Smithfield Christmas 
market for fifty guineas apiece. 

He farmed at Creslow, near 
Aylesbury, and farmed the famous 
“Creslow Great Ground,” the largest 
grass field in the South of England. 
It was 300 acres and used to carry 
200 oxen and 300 ewes and their 
lambs in Summer. When I saw it just 
before 1939 it had recently been 
divided into several fields and I 
believe part of it has since been broken 
up—more’s the pity. When I was a 
boy it once carried 20 shire mares 
and foals through the Summer, 
besides the bullocks and sheep. 

I possess an engraving of John 
Westcar, probably done about when 
he was 60 years of age. Unfortunately 
no name of the artist or engraver is 


given. I have never seen but this one 
copy. He farmed at Creslow between 
1779 and 1825._-NorRTHBROOK, W’ood- 
lands Farm, Bramdean, Alvesford, 
Hampshire. 

FARMING AND FORESTRY 
SIR, In your recent interesting 


Leading Article on Farming and 
Forestry, it is stated that the Forestry 
Commission's “chief argument against 
the transfer to the Ministry of 
Agriculture was that, in every country 
where the plan had been tried 
not excluding British dependencies 

it had been a failure, inasmuch 
as it had invariably led to neglect 
of forestry in favour of farming 
wherever the two came up against 
one another in the competition for the 
use of land.’’ This is far from being 
the case. Instances could be given. 
The chief one is the case of India, 
where the greatest of all the forest 
services of the Empire was established 
eighty years ago. 

In 1862 some correspondence had 
taken place between the Secretary of 
State for India and the Governor- 
General as to the Department of the 
Government of India under which the 
proposed new forest department (in- 
augurated in 1864) should be placed. 
The Government had put it under the 
Public Works Department on the 
ground that that Department had 
the chief interest in the utilisation of 
the forests, a contention borne out by 
the previous sixty years’ operations 
in the forests. The Secretary of State 
for India correctly pointed out, how- 
ever: “the interests of the P.W. De- 
partment lie rather in procuring 
timber for present use than in pre- 
serving future supplies of the article.” 
The Governor-General explained that 
he had no separate Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Department and unless placed 


, 


under the P.W. Department “ Forests’ 
would have to go under both the 
Home and Foreign Departments. It 
was agreed temporarily to place the 
new forest branch under the P.W. 
Department, the forest budget being 
kept separate under the Finance 
Department. In 1886 that able 
administrator and Viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin, transferred the Forest De- 
partment to the newly revived Revenue 
and Agricultural Secretariat on the 
grounds “that the interests of agri- 
culture were closely connected with, 
and in many respects even dependent 
on, forest conservation.” 

Some of the greatest develop- 
ments in the progress of forestry in 
India combined with a close super- 
vision of the provision of adequate 
supplies of the forest produce and 
grazing required by the agricultural 
community have been the result of this 
close connection. Agriculture and 
forestry both depend upon the soil, 
and food comes before timber. Since 
the Government of a country is 
responsible for both it appears an 
obvious postulate that forestry should 
come under the Minister of Agri- 
culture.—E. P. STEBBING, Romden 
Castle, Kent. 


SPILETTA 


From Frances Lady Daresbury. 





S1r,—In reply to Major-General Sir 
John Hanbury-Williams’s enquiry as 
to any portrait of the mare Spiletta, 
other than the one he mentions by Paul 
Sandby, one is reproduced in Mr. T. A. 
Cook's book Eclipse and O’ Kelly, pub- 
lished in 1907; Spiletta with Eclipse at 
foot, from the original in the possession 
of Mr. Hargreaves. On page 67 Mr. 
Cook says: “Spiletta never did any- 
thing on a racecourse in spite of her 
stout ancestry, and until Mr. Har- 
greaves most kindly wrote me from 
Eccles I did not know she had ever 
been painted.’’ On page 218, however, 
in reference to Mrs. Langdale, a great- 
great-niece of O'Kelly who married 
Mr. Marle Langdale of Houghton Hall 
Yorkshire, and died in 1938, he says : 
“They resided at Celbridge Abbey 
until the death of Mr. Langdale’s 
father when they moved to Houghton. 
Mrs. Langdale then appointed Sir 
Gerald Dease (whose brother married 
her sister) as her agent for her Irish 
property and let him Celbridge Abbey 
for his life with the pictures of Eclipse, 
Maiske and Spiletta.’’ Sir Gerald 
Dease died in 1903, and as Celbridge 
Abbey does not now appear to be 
Langdale property, it is possible this 
picture of Spiletta may be at Hough- 
ton Hall, unless it is one and the same 
as that in possession of Mr. Hargreaves 
in 1909. 

Spiletta was bred by Sir Robert 
Eden in 1749 and died in 1776.- 
FRANCES E. DarEsBuRY, Walton Old 
Hall, Warrington, Lancashire. 


THIS EARLY SPRING 


S1r,—I was much surprised to find a 
tree-creeper’s nest on April 4 in a 
state of near completion. The birds 
had scorned the many suitable natural 
places and had chosen the narrow 
space behind an iron sheet recently 
nailed to a tree. 

Some pied wagtails were also 
busy building their nest in a dry 
stone wall beside the River Ribble, 
and a pair of yellow wagtails were 


searching the same wall for a suitable 
cranny. 

These signs of Spring in Ribbles- 
dale are about a month earlier than 
last year.—A. F. Luckett (Lt., R.E.), 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


STARLINGS 

From Lady Sheelah Ruggles-Brise. 
S1r,—Immense flocks of starlings in 
March and early April haunted this 
neighbourhood ; in the evening they 
gathered in their thousands—I had 
almost said millions—on trees still 
bare of leaves, giving the elms, etc., 
the appearance of great black fir trees, 
until the birds suddenly rose, making 
a sound reminiscent of thunder or 
enemy action, and flew away, and the 
trees resumed their leafless aspect. 
This occurred every day. Where they 
roost I am told that they damage 
the trees by breaking down the leaders 
and other branches, and also by the 
thick deposits of bird lime. (Inciden- 
tally, when they are making their 
evening sojourn on trees along the 
roadside it is advisable to walk with 
one’s umbrella up !) 

I understand from my _ neigh- 
bours that they will soon all fly away. 
Can you, or one of your readers, tell 
me where they go to at this time of 
year, and also where they spend their 
Winters ?—SHEELAH RUGGLES-BRISE, 
Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 

(Starlings congregate at a grand 
nightly rendezvous from early Autumn 
until the beginning of the nesting 
season when the great crowds disperse, 
some birds of foreign origin returning 
to northern Europe.—Ep.) 


SUGAR CAKE CASTLE 


S1r,—In reference to the letter, with 
an illustration of Sugar Cake Castle, 
in your issue of March 30, may I say 
that my family owned Hadlow Castle 
which was always considered to have 
been built, by a Mr. May, in imitation 
of Fonthill Abbey, the curious Gothic 
construction of William Beckford 
(d. 1744) who wrote Vathek. The idea 
of the lofty tower was to obtain a view 
of the sea, but being in the centre of 
the Weald of Kent, it was found 
impracticable to build it high enough 
to see over the surrounding hills, and 
the design was abandoned. The place 
became known in the county as May’s 
Folly. Sugar Cake Castle must be a 
recent nickname. E. HERBERT, 
Moynes Court, Chepstow, Monmouth- 
shire. 


DEAD FISH SINKING 
Sir,—Obviously Major Jarvis does 
not need to be convinced that dead 
fish sink, but as one of his angler 
friends has another experience I will 
give mine for what it is worth. 

One morning last Spring we were 
horrified to see a number of silvery 
corpses (all trout) at the bottom of 
the stream running through the 
garden and finding this was for a 
stretch of some 200 yards, I tele- 
phoned the County Council in Norwich 
in case there might be some serious 
pollution in a river where many cattle 
are watered. 

In accordance with strict official 
orthodoxy my message was telephoned 
back through the usual channels to 
the local driver of the tank that 
empties our cesspools, and in the 
evening he came to see me. 

We walked up the stream to- 
gether for about half a mile to a ford 





where the funeral cortége came an 
end and above it we saw live fis 

Eventually it transpired tl it a 
farmer had in all innocence dum) ed a 
fairly big load of overheated lin e at 
this ford and so any fears we nay 
have had of German frightfulness were 
laid at rest. 

A suggested explanation o: the 
sinking of the fish was that as hey 
felt the suffocation of the lime ‘hey 
tried to bury themselves in the mud 
as they do when the water gets low. 
So far as I could see there was no 


> 


lng 
to suggest they had tried to put ‘heir 
heads under the mud; they were just 
lying dead on the bottom.—GERaip F, 
TorREY, Heacham, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

THE MYSTERY OF A 
SPRING 

Sir,——The answer to Major (. § 


Jarvis’s query about the sludge in one 
spring in his garden is probably as 
follows : 

The sludge is probably caused by 
a species of Crenothrix, a sort of fungus 
sometimes found in water which 
contains iron in solution. 

This fungus sometimes causes 
considerable trouble in water mains 
and has been known to block them up 
almost entirely. It gives the water a 
rusty appearance and an unpleasant 
smell. 

It is an iron feeder and a micro- 
scopic examination will show a vast 
number of threads stained with iror 

If some is dried and then burnt 
the ash consists largely of iron oxide 

Under many shallow peat soils 
there is an iron pan formed by the ‘ron 
which has been leached out of the 
upper soil by the peat acids being pre- 
cipitated lower down and cementing 
the sand into this hard pan. 

Such a pan is common in the -.ew 
Forest area and this particular sj ‘ing 
probably passes through a fau in 
such a pan or runs for some con: ‘ler- 
able distance just above it.—P. W. 
WHITFEILD, 20, Cornwall Ga 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 


THE FEARLESS 


WILLOW-WARBLER 
S1rR,—Seldom can one follow a | .0d 
after departure from the nest. | -ing 


on holiday, I was able to keep * ack 
of the willow-warbler family desc Ded 
in CountTRY LIFE of March 16, fo. the 
next four days, during which iey 
remained within 40 yards of the st, 
though I reckon they were capal > of 
100-yard flights from the second 2) 

The dispersal from the br ich 
was completed about 4p.m. At6 .m. 
I returned and found that the yc ns- 
sters had already gravitated intc wo 
compact groups, two nestling tog: eT 
in the shelter of a foxglove, the « 1er 
four in a cluster on the ground, ar ong 
undergrowth and mossy stones, 15 eet 
from the others. 

At 8 p.m. neither group was 
there : twice the mother flew intu the 
scrubby basal branches of an a (er 
so I went across. During the last ‘wo 
hours she had, in some marve! ‘US 
manner, contrived to marshall he 
scattered family together and t ‘re 
they sat, all six, snuggling closely 14 
row, ona branch 4 feet from the gro«d, 
surrounded by foliage and cam).on 
flowers, relatively safe from prow 1g 
ground enemies. 

They were still there at 10 p 0. 


< 
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half of them asleep, neither parent in 
attendance. There they spent their 
first night in the open—such a help- 
jess, pathetic little row of tiny babies, 
at the mercy of the elements and every 
natural hazard. 

The next morning all six were 
being fed in a birch, 30 feet from the 
roosting branch, so they had safely 
emerged from the first critical night. 
They still snuggled closely, in a row, 


and spent the whole day in the one 
tree, 6- 0 feet above ground, changing 
positio:.s at intervals of one-two hours. 
It was usually an end member who 
promp d a move, by hopping and 
flutter .2 to an adjacent branch: a 
secon ould follow, then in ones and 
twos rest would join, forming a 
loose uster which invariably co- 
alesce. nto a compact row on a single 
bran These moves and formations 
were mtaneous, with no parental 
pron ig. The maintenance of this 
comy unit must have represented 
ereat onomy of time and energy to 
the | its. 

» were carefully captured and 
kept my hand for 15 minutes, 
durin which they were fed six times; 
in be en the hen visited the others. 
This urred after 24 hours’ freedom, 
so shy had not forgotten me. They 
spen e second night, again in a row, 
12 fe loft in a big hawthorn, some 
20 fe from their day-time birch. 

the third day I found them in 
two ups, some 20 feet above 
grou in trees 15 vards apart: the 
cock ikked after two chicks and the 
hen er the group of four. The 
grou noved from tree to tree but 
kept parated. At night a_ cold 
nort vind arose and all six, now 
reul |, roosted in a row in the 
shelt 1 lower reaches of the alder 
of t first night, only 7 feet above 
grol 

vy kept in one group through- 
out ' fourth day, the dispersals, 
after which they re-grouped, being 
more ‘requent and on a bolder scale, 


entailing direct flights of 50 feet to 
neigh>ouring trees. 

ihe cuddling propensities pro- 
duced amusing results, for the outer 
chich protected on one side only, 
were cver edging inwards, until the 
centre members succumbed to the 
dout pressure, being literally 
squeezed off the branch. At 6 p.m. 
I found them again, much more active 
and now tending to follow the parents 
instead of waiting. 

| failed to locate them again, 
within 300 yards in each direction, so 
they had probably crossed the narrow 
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of the exciting scene on Salisbury 
Plain when Micah Clarke and Reuben 
Lockerby, on their way to join Mon- 
mouth, were set upon by Royalist 
bloodhounds, in Conan Doyle’s splen- 
did book. 

Careful Mrs. Clarke in fitting out 
her son for the wars has packed a 
bottle of Daffy’s Elixir in the barrel 
of his pistol, for safety. And when, 
in ignorance of this motherly solici- 
tude, Micah administered the coup de 
grace to the hound, it was only to have 
his pride in his prowess rudely shat- 
tered by Reuben’s mirth at finding 
the fierce beast’s corpse peppered all 


over by patent medicine bottle ! 


The date your correspondent 
gives for the invention of the nostrum 
shows the care taken by Conan Doyle 
in the book to be historically accurate 


WHERE ST. DAVID IS SAID TO 
HAVE BEEN BORN 
See letter: A Relic of Ancient Wales 


even in minor details.—V. WEBSTER 
(Captain, R.N.), Four Winds, Bally- 


gally, County Antrim. 


A CARVING FROM PARIS 


Srr,--The figure of a saint, illustrated in 
Correspondence, April 13, is the Saint 


and Martyr St. Denis, who, according 


to the legend, walked for some dis- 
tance carrying his head. Madame du 


Deffand when told of this, ’said ‘‘J/ 
n’y a que le premier pas qui coute.”— 


M. J., London, S.W.7. 





THE REMAINS OF ST. NON’S CHAPEL 
See letter: A Relic of Ancient Wales 


river, now just a series of shallow flows 
among rocks. Thus was safely 
laun hed, in the full vigour of youth, 
the harming little family which had 
pro. ded the most delightful of all my 
bird ind experiences.—ARTHUR F. 
Pa Northumberland. 


© R RICHARD 
ARKWRIGHT 


sir, -I saw a copy of Sir Richard 
Ark vight’s trade card a few years ago 
ina olton cotton mill and I remember 
how che mention of Daffy’s Elixir at 
onc: conjured up faithful memories 


A RELIC OF ANCIENT 
WALES 


S1r,—As a footnote to your interesting 
article about Altarnun, I send you a 
snapshot of St. Non’s Chapel at St. 
David’s which is mentioned. These 
are the oldest surviving church build- 
ing in Wales; the masonry on the 
left-hand side is very massive and 
unmortared, and may well go back 


to the days of St. David, the sixth 
century. Close to the chapel is St. 
Non’s Well, with a medizval coping 
over it: this is still resorted to ‘for 
luck,”’ though probably not for healing 





TONY GOES 
SWIMMING 


1. The Figure-head 


2, 3 and 4. 
The Bather 


5. After his dip 


See letter :Swimming Cats 


as formerly, and one still 
finds small coins thrown 
into it as offerings. 

It was at this spot 
that, according to 
legend, St. David was 
born. A. E., Cardiff. 


SWIMMING 
CATS 


Sir,—In answer to the 
letter in your journal 
from Elizabeth Cross 
asking about swimming 
cats I send the enclosed 
snapshots. 

Tony, who figures 
in them, died only a 
fortnight ago at the age 
of 13 years. He spent 
his life by the river (St. 
Ives, Huntingdonshire). 
He was very fond «f 
going on the river in a 
punt and always chose 
the same spot for his 
swim, purring with 
pleasure in anticipation 
as we neared the spot. 
You see from the photo- 
graphs the way in which 
he walked down the 
paddle from the punt 
and swam off with tail 
up to the opposite bank. 
He was a most unusual 
and intelligent cat in 
many ways and. well 
known in our country 
town.—A. J. MARSHALL, 
17, Castilian Street, 
Northampton. 


A LATINIST’S 
CLAIM 


Sir,—With reference to 
the correspondence 
entitled A Latinist’s 
Claim published in 
your paper, surely too 
much importance and 
stress has been laid on 
the adjacency of the 
Latin and English 
languages. Surely the 
justification for learning 
Latin does not spring 
from that but from the 
widespread influences 
Rome has exerted on 
the modern world, influ- 
ences underestimated by 
the non-Latinist. 

We are very proud 
in this country of our 
Roman relics—our old 
walled cities; Roman 
roads like the Great 
North Road, Watling 
Street, and Foss Way. 
They are due to the 
Romans, not to our early 
English ancestors. Or 
again we see this in- 
fluence in Rome’s own 
example, in good govern- 
ment, in law, in economi- 
cal stability, in religion, 
in sanitation, in architec- 
ture. Rome reached a 
high level in all these 
while the rest of Europe 
was still at each other’s 
throats clad in skins 
and war-paint. Then of 
course, as Mr. Spring ad- 
mits, Roman literature, 
similar to Greek as it 
was, was of a high level. 
The histories of Julius 
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A HOUSE IN THE 
NEAR BOSTON 


See letter: 


Cesar and Livy, the prose of Cato 
and Cicero, the verse of Vergil and 
Horace are examples enough 

Surely, then, it is in this, the 
wider sphere, that a justification for 
accumulating a knowledge of Latin 
must be found and not in the narrow, 
hackneved lines of a stinted linguist. 
Wittiam R. Kerry, Tyvrent College, 
Long Eaton, Nottinghamshire. i 


A MUCH WENLOCK 
CURIOSITY 


Here isa photograph of Wenlock 
Shropshire) Guildhall, showing the 


SIR, 





WHIPPING-POST 


THE 
See letter: A Much Wenlock Curiosity 
use of the whipping-post formed by 
one of the pillars. An iron loop can 
be fastened down to hold the arm on 
each side of it, leaving the victim 
standing there for punishment 

M. W., Hereford. 


LOST GARDEN PERFUMES 


Sir,—-It may interest some of your 
readers to know that I once heard a 


scent manufacturer say that if a musk 
were cut right down to the roots and, 


DUTCH STYLE 
STUMP 


Dutch Building in the Fens 


when it grew up again, 
it were cut down once 
or twice more, the plant 
would regain its scent, 
but I never made the 
experiment.—E. F. 
BusuBy, 3, Observatory 
Gardens, Campden Hill, 
W.8. 


DUTCH 
BUILDING IN 
THE FENS 


Sir,—Many of your 
readers must have seen 
the British film One of 
Our Aircraft is Missing, 
which aroused so much 
interest when it = ap- 
peared, some four years 
ago. Some of them per- 
haps wondered, as I did, 
why the building in a 
Dutch town used as 
a German guardhouse, 
which appeared in the 
film, seemed vaguely familiar to one 
who had never visited Holland. 

Only recently did I discover the 
explanation. Revisiting Boston, Lin 
colnshire, I found that some of the 
“Dutch” scenes in the film were in 
fact shot in Boston, and the guard- 
house which looked so very Dutch 
was an old house standing close to 
the famous Boston Stump church. It 
is well known locally as an example 
of the Dutch style of architecture 
which is not uncommon in the English 
Fenland. 

A characteristic of this style is the 
raised brickwork forming a pattern 
and casting shadows which add 
greatly to the surface interest of the 
walls, as can be seen in the accompany- 
ing photograph.—A. E. Davis, Derby. 


HENRY KEENE 


Str,—Mr. Clifford Smith’s interesting 
article on Henry Keene in Country 
Lire for March 30 draws attention to 
his work in the Gothick taste at Hart- 
well church (‘begun Anno Dom. 1753, 
and finished Anno Dom. 1755”’ accord- 
ing to an inscription in the church), 
in University College Hall (1766), at 
Uppark, where he built the Vandalian 
Tower in 1774, and in 1775 at West- 
minster Abbey. 

These were not Keene's only 
essays in Gothic, for it was in that style 
that in 1750 he was asked to design a 
“portico” for Worcester Cathedral, 
and the correspondence of Sanderson 
Miller shows that early in 1751 he was 
designing a wooden greenhouse ‘‘in 
the Gothick style” for that Mr. Henry 
lalbot whese estate was already em- 
bellished by a cottage “ transformed 
into a church, by exalting a spire 
upon the end of it” described by 
Horace Walpole in a letter to Montagu 
dated July 5, 1749. In 1770 the spire 
of Westbourne church in Sussex was 
built of English oak to Keene's de- 
signs, and although “restoration” has 
since robbed it of its original character, 
it was described as being ‘‘in the 
Chinese taste,’ which in the eigh- 
teenth century was often synonymous 
with the “Gothick.”’ (For my infor- 
mation about Westbourne church, as 


also in the case of the Worcester 
“portico,”’ Tam indebted to the Rev 
B. F. L. Clarke.) There can be little 


doubt that it was Keene again who 
designed the plaster Gothic vaulting 
at Arbury in Warwickshire which 
aroused such envy in that connoisseur 
of the Gothick, Sanderson Miller: 

My study holds three thousand 

Volumes, 

\nd yet I sigh for Gothick Columns, 

Such as Sir Roger, learned Knight 

of Taste, 

\t Arbury so well has placed ——— 
for the “learned Knight of Taste”’ 
was the same Sir Roger Newdigate 
who called in Keene to remodel the 
hall at University College: while 
who but the Abbey Surveyor can have 
been responsible for the east end of 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, as it was 
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rebuilt in 1758 with an apsidal 
termination “in the Gothic stile’? 
There are other English parks and 
churches wherein it is tempting to see 
the hand of Keene, but his authenti- 
cated works are sufficient to prove that 
as early as the 1750s he was designing 
buildings in that whimsical style of 
““Gothick”’ which has hitherto been 
attributed almost solely to the amateur 
enthusiasm of Miller and the Straw- 
berry Hill Committee, and that the 
name of Henry Keene must at least 
be bracketed with that of James Essex 
(1722-84) as ‘‘the first professional 
man in the last (that is, the eighteenth) 
century who made Gothic architecture 





‘*OH! THE LITTLE DEAR! 


It was designed by a gardener 
living in Coggeshall Road, Bracwel] 
Essex. — RICHARD . Barrett 
LENNARD (Pte., R.A.S.C.), S.E.4.C. 


PICTORIAL NOTE-PA”ER 


S1r,—Your article on Pictorial ‘ote. 
paper in March 30 issue was xost 
interesting. 

I thought that, if you hav. not 
already got a copy of the enc oseq 
plate, your readers might like ¢ , see 
a comic example. 

The letter, though unfortur tely 
undated, I have reason to belie = to 
have been written from Brightc by 


MA IS COMING!”’ 


See letter: Pictorial Note-paper 


his study and practice”’ (A.P.S. Dic- 
tionary of Architecture). 

There is one other member of the 
group shown in Pyle’s painting of 
whom something can be said : George 
Mercer was Master of the Masons’ 
Company in 1773 and resided ‘near 
Cavendish Square.’’ On the Mace 
which he presented to the Company 
in 1791, he is described as Father of 
the Worshipful Company of Masons. 
Thomas Gayfere, it may be added, 
filled the same office in 1763. It would 
be interesting not only to trace the 
other figures in this architectural 
conversation-piece, but to identify the 
very distinctive plan to which George 
Mercer is pointing, for Keene’s atti- 
tude, with his left hand resting 
casually on the drawing, is obviously 
one of complacent authorship. Com- 
parison between the interior shown in 
the painting, and that of the Guildhall 
itself, raises,another problem; for 
why should the artist, whose drawing 
of the arch, with its Ionic capitals, is 
true enough to the original, have given 
the window in the background a round 
head, when in fact it is a plain rect- 
angular opening? But in this Pyle 
at any rate showed less licence than 
William Hogarth, whose painting of 
the marriage of Stephen Beckingham 
and Mary Cox (reproduced in CoUNTRY 


LirFE of November 17, 1944) surely 
represents, not the interior of St. 
Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, where they 


were wedded on June 9, 1729, but 
the chancel of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, complete with the curved 
altar-rails which were removed in 
1774. —H. M. Corvin, Sphinfield 
Lodge, Spinfield Lane, Marlow, Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The chronological grounds for 
questioning Keene's authorship of the 
plastic Gothic vaulting at Arbury 
were stated in our note to the pre- 
vious letter on this subject, published 
in the last issue.—ED. 


A TREE PARROT 


Sir,—I think the parrot shown in 
my photograph is a fine example of 
topiary work. 

The hedge has been trimmed and 
fully fashioned in the shape of the 
bird complete with a hoop which has 
a decorative top to it. 


my late mother at the age of eight or 
nine years, not later than 1861. 
The plate depicts that extinct 
institution ‘the old bathing woman.” 
The caption, a little difficult to 
read, is 
Oh! the little dear ! Ma is coming! 
The impression appears to be 
from some form of engraved or etched 
plate, and is published by Kershaw 
and Son, London. It is evidently also 


one of a series by that firm, as it scems 
to bear the number No. 12/1.— 
TRENWITH WILLS, Riverbank, /.1ttle- 


bourne, Canterbury, Kent. 





PRETTY POLLY IN 
TOPIARY WORK 


See letter: A Tree Parrot 
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BEST ENGLISH APPLES 
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Every Hooper-built body represents more than a century’s ex- 
perience of high-quality coachbuilding. After the war— whether 








































" your requirement be a limousine, a saloon, a coupé, ora 

- . . 

‘ k ID i E R S i ID E R sedanca— Hooper are the people to build it. t= 
In the meantime we can offer a fine selection He ES 
of pre-war Rolls-Royce, Daimler and Bentley , 2 FS 
cars for immediate delivery. y : ‘ 

to PRIDL ER AND SO . EES  oe 

N LIMITED HEREFORD HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS ) LTD.. 54 ST. JAMES STREET. S.W.1 ev appointment 
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Soon we hope the tennis racket will replace 
the grenade . . . the golf bag the pack . 
and the football boots the army issue. And 
when that time arrives Sunleys, too, will 
turn again to the construction of the unex- 
celled tennis courts, grounds and arenas on 
which those games will be played. 
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Proprietors: Landing Grounds Carporalion (GB) Ltd 


24 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 2477. 
WORKS & HEAD OFFICE : NORTHAMPTON 


Telephone : Northampton 4200 (10 lines). ROSS LTD 
LONDON 
OD : 


RUSS 
W SPORTS GROUNDS & HARD TENNIS COURT CONTRACTORS ; ROSS. BINOCULARS - LENSES * TELESCOPES * EPIDIASCOPES * PROJECTORS 
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And “How. ¢ # maintenance jobs on farm lands and 


buildings must be done with the same thoroughness as 
in the past. You cannot afford to wait until the men 
come home. It is work that must carry on, year in and 
year out; just as your labour-saving Fordson Tractor — 
maintained in perfect working order by your Fordson 
Dealer —- will carry you through to Victory and beyond. 


Farm by Fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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HE Fishleigh Rotary Cultivator WHAT IT DOES 
has an all-the-year-round efficiency. Makes a perfect seed 
t ensures the highest degree of seed bed. 
germination, and because it performs e 
in one operation all the functions of Promotes good growth 
individual cultivation and harrowing by thorough aeration. 
machines, it is a great saver of time, ° 
labour and fuel. Quickly clears weeds 
It also keeps pasture land clean and and stubble. 
gives the best chance to the sweet, new i 
grasses. At every season of the year it Renovates grass land. 
can be put to good and profitable use. 


FISHLEIGH 
Y CULTIVATOR 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. - BARNSTAPLE - DEVON - Barnstaple 2282 & 2283 

















WORKS WITH ANY TRACTOR 
HAVING A POWER TAKE-OFF 
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FARMING NOTES 





WHITEHALL AND THE! 
N.F.U. 


WICE in the last few weeks 
I have had the pleasure of 
meeting leading lights in the 
National Farmers’ Union’s 
new team at _ Bedford 
Square. It has been a real pleasure, 
because these young men have vigour 
and vision. They are working hard to 
build up the reputation of the N.F.U. 
with the Government, and a chance 
talk with one of the chief civil servants 
who has dealings with Bedford Square 
over prices satisfied me that mutual 
confidence is growing fast. There was 
a time when the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, let alone other departments, 


was chary of laying all its cards on the’ 


table. The N.F.U. was mistrusted and 
its leaders were told only what it was 


considered safe for them to know. 
Now, according to my Whitehall 
friend, the Ministry consults the 


N.F.U. frankly on all manner of 
problems ranging from the fixing of 
produce prices for a year ahead to the 
licensing of boars and the supply of 
spare parts for tractors. The N.F.U. 
played up well over the revision of 
produce prices in February. The 
Union made no unreasonable demands 
and its suggestions for minor adjust- 
ments were well considered and sound. 
There was a time when any discussion 
between the Ministry and the N.F.U. 
became a slanging match and no one 
was satisfied with the results. 

One reason, probably the chief 
reason, why the N.F.U. now gets on 
well with the Government is that Mr. 
Hudson and the N.F.U. leaders are all 
equally determined to see British 
agriculture firmly established as one 
of the country’s great industries. 
Mr. Hudson has been most energetic 
in presenting to the country at large 
the case for a flourishing agriculture 
dove-tailing into urban industries. So 
has the N.F.U. Fertile ground has 
been found in the industrial North. 
Manchester business men, worried 
about the prospects of export trade, 
have been ready to listen and learn 
what British agriculture, given the 
opportunities for which it asks, could 
provide in the way of markets for 
them. 


Agriculture and the Nation 


SAID, earlier, that the present 
N.F.U. ieaders have vigour and 
vision. They are not thinking merely 


of immediate profits for farmers. They 
see British agriculture serving the 
nation as a thriving and efficient 
industry, able to stand on its own feet 
and meet the world on fair terms. No 
doubt when Mr. James Turner, the 
President, returns from his tour of 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada, 
where he has been meeting other 
primary producers interested in the 
British market, he will have ideas for 
establishing those fair terms which will 
suit the interests of all. There is talk 
of a food producers’ conference in this 
country in October to build up a policy 
that will strengthen the hands of 
Governments pledged to put into 
effect the good resolutions about food 
and agriculture adopted at the Hot 
Springs Conference. This sounds a 
good move. 


Cattle Diseases 


E are not making the progress 

we should in eliminating cattle 
diseases. I think everyone in touch 
with the dairy industry will agree to 
that, although we need not echo the 
disparaging assertions made in the 
House of Lords debate earlier this 
month. Nothing is gained by repeat- 
ing unfounded statements that 40 per 
cent. of our dairy cattle are affected by 
tuberculosis. Someone must once have 
made a guess; it has been accepted as 
fact. No one knows, because the 








country’s cattle have not a __ bee; 
tested. My own guess is that th figyr 
would prove to be nearer 20 pe cent 
and that an infinitesimal pro; >rtjoy 


are actually giving tuberculou milk 
which is what matters. Not) ng ;, : 
gained by magnifying the pro! -m of’. 
cattle diseases. It is a probler vhic) a 
farmers as much as anyone \ at t — 
tackle much more vigorous] but the 
while every decent veterinary © -geo) 
in the country is overworked p ogres, ia 
is slow. More farmers are comi = inty Hy, 
the Attested and T.T. ranks ever -” 
month, but there is a severe | iit to yee 
the numbers of cattle th the we 
veterinarians can _ handle. More i 
skilled practitioners are not m de in a 
aday. We must wait for then al 
War-time Calf-rearing = 
wo! 
TORE cattle that are reaily in J in 
store condition, and not half fat & pill 
have not found a very keen trace this § Ha 
Spring. There are a great many dairy & at 
heifers which did not winter well. § Re 
They are what is called “shelley.” It & tie 
was a hard Winter, and in many dis- § inc 
tricts keep was short. These young § no 
cattle had to survive largely on oat § \: 
straw, because there was not cnough & an 

hay to meet the needs of the dairy 
herd and leave much over for them. § , 
These young cattle have now gon fis 
out to grass and, no doubt, they will Ri 
improve fast, but I doubt whether ff 
they will ever make deep-bodied vs 
cattle. We are, I am afraid, reaping 2 
the results of war-time calf-rearing. a 
Calves or Customers \ 
OR four years past every farmer m 
has been asked to sell every gallon fg, 
of milk he could during the Winter. § p 


His efficiency as a milk producer has 
been judged by his Winter milk sales 


It has paid him to sell every gallon 
possible with Winter milk prices at 
current levels. Instead of the calves 


getting 50 or 60 gallons of milk before 
weaning they have had perhay onl 
35 or 40 gallons. In the hands of the 
really skilled calf-rearer this quantity 
may suffice, but, if the calf gets onl 


a very limited amount of mill: in its 
early days, it must be done well for 
the rest of its first year. A comb: nation 
of limited milk and poor fee ing is 
responsible for those ‘shelley’ eifers 
we now see out at grass. The have 
not developed according to thi r age, 





and, while good grazing no © will 
mend them, I doubt whether ¢ will 
make them into first-class attle 
While we are now thinking s\ much 
more about the improvement o: reed 
ing by the use of better bul it is 
folly to skimp the young stock, [her 
is an old saying that ‘‘half th - pedi 
gree goes in at the mouth;” « ar 
seeing the truth of it now. 


Seed Potatoes 


IKE many other farmers, 
been caught short of see 


have 
pota- 


toes. We had nearly 10 tons f our 
own saved from last year’s « »p of 
Majestics which was grown fro: Scots 
seed, so we were able to get «_ with 
planting most of this year’s « >p in 


t yet 
Lotes 
some 


f the 


good time. Five acres have |! 
been planted as I write these 
The seed has not yet 
through. At the best, this part 
field will be a fortnight later. now 
that good crops of potatoes 1 be 
grown from seed planted in Ma. . and 
if we had not enjoyed such a w nder- 
fully good working Spring, man_ of us 
would not have been ready t: start 
potato-planting much before t * end 
of April. As it is, we are chafin:; 0 get 
the job finished. Potato-planti: ; 15 4 
tedious business,-and it doe help 
everyone’s spirits if the ground s dry 
as it was through mid-April. 
CINCINNATU». 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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RETTER tone characterises 
the residential market, 
hough there is yet a long 
vay to go before anything 
.pproaching pre-war activity 

js in ht. Now that “security 


reasons no longer prevent some 
announ. ments from being issued, 
the mo .et may present a brighter 
aspect. An encouraging example of 
the rel. se of information is set by 
Harrod Estate Offices. Mr. Frank D. 
James, 2¢ir professional head, names 
rather ore than thirty recent trans- 
tions. The list includes 17 Surrey 
freeho ranging in price from £3,000 
to £9. 9, but most of them around 
£4,50C They are a representative lot, 
includ Sutton houses, such pro- 
pertie Velsheda (overlooking Went- 
worth Jf course), and modern houses 
in ex. .sive grounds on the Surrey 
hills c beside commons, and Orford 
Hall th 6 acres, at Ham Common, 
at on time occupied by Walpole. 
Refer. ce to property in other coun- 
ties me of large acreage, one, 


indee f nearly 800 acres, a few miles 
nortl London, and others in North 
Wale nd Wiltshire, is reserved for 
anotl occasion. 

} sides a large estate and Test 
fishir shortly to be offered by 
auctic by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutle and Messrs. James Harris 


and $ 1), the late Mr. Carey Druce 
had a house called Rokefield, in 10 
acres grounds, and other freeholds 
in Westcott, near Dorking. Messrs. 
\rnol.. and Son are to sell these, the 


joint sgents being Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. An Elizabethan 
survival in Westcott, called The Old 
Barracks, is among the items. 


VALE OF AYLESBURY 
FREEHOLDS 

KF )} executors of well-known local 

eople, 16 lots of freehold pro- 
perty in the Aylesbury Vale have 
been sold for a total of £21,845, by 
Messrs. W. Brown and Co. Lower 
Blackgrove Farm and an adjacent 
holding, together 265 acres, let at a 
total of £376 a year, in Quainton, 
were sold for £9,200. Sixteen acres 
of pasture there made £1,080. Private 
sales of Aston Clinton, Aldbury, 
Wingrave and other freeholds, for 
nearly £20,000, have also been effected 
by the firm. 

Near Wisbech, at Marshland St. 
James, Hickathrift Farm, 114 acres, 
let at £272, has been bought by the 
tenant for £7,000. ; 


“THE ISLE OF WHITE ”’ 


HE particulars and_ conditions 

of sale of a number of landed 
properties near Bishops Waltham 
mention that it commands views of 
the Isle of White (sic) and Southamp- 
ton Water. The conditions of sale 
Suggest that a rough idea had been 
formed as to the expectation of life 
of persons whose survival regulated 
the possession of many of the lots. 
“Two good lives,” and one not so 
described, governed the tenure of one 
lot, and other lives presumably not 
apply to other portions of the 
property. ‘Fines certain” and ‘“‘cus- 
tom -y Heriots,’’ often of an onerous 
kin’ attached to the transfer of some 
port’ ons of the property. It was also 
‘tip ‘ated that ‘‘the purchaser shall 
mn diately after the sale pay to the 
auc ‘oneer one moiety of the Auction 
Dut on the purchase money: also 
the 7 valorem duty on the surrenders 
for .is admission to the copyhold 
par of the estate.” Costs were 
evi. ntly higher when the document 
im 1estion was issued. The only 
Co; ‘tion of Sale that could without 
alte etion be incorporated in any 


“gy 
go 
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“RESIDENTIAL SALES 
IMPROVING 


present-day issue was the one stating 
that the deposit would be forfeited 
and the property resold at the de- 
faulter’s expense if the purchase was 
not completed, the expenses being 
recoverable as liquidated damages. 
It only remains to add that the par- 
ticulars and conditions were in manu- 
script, and that the auction took place 
on August 6, in the year 1824, at 
Winchester, in the Black Swan Inn 
‘‘between the hours of 4 and 6 o'clock 
in the afternoon.’’ In sending us 
this interesting example of an old 
auction a well-known London solicitor 
enquires whether any of the pro- 
fessional organisations are accumulat- 
ing a collection of such documents, 
and whether any of the societies has 
an original glass shade, a survival of the 
days of ‘‘sale by candle.” 


WAR-DAMAGED SITES 
‘* STERILISED ”’ 

IRECTLY and indirectly, either 
as owners in possession or as 
shareholders in joint-stock companies 
or liverymen of the ancient Guilds, 
tens of thousands of people have been 
waiting for years to know how the 
authorities propose to deal with the 
wide open spaces that exist in the 
City as a result of enemy action. Some 
of those areas with the land contiguous 
or adjacent, which are to be laid out 
afresh and redeveloped as a whole, 
may soon be defined in accordance 
with the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1944. The next step will be to 
obtain an order the effect of which 
will be to make all or any part of such 
sites liable to compulsory purchase. 
It is hoped that owners and developers 
will be ready to co-operate with the 
City authorities so as to secure the 
best use of the sites, and that it may 
not be necessary to embark upon any 
wide and general application of com- 
pulsion. There is power to proceed 
promptly where there is reason to 
suppose that the postponement of 
acquisition would be prejudicial to 

the public interest. 


LONG DELAY LIKELY 


HE normal procedure, apart from 
urgent cases such as those just 
discussed, has the effect of sterilising 
all the sites within the prescribed areas 
for a period of five years, as well as 
rendering them liable to compulsory 
purchase. So far as any income from 
them is concerned, the vacant sites 
are and have been for a long while 
“*sterilised,’’ and such is the state of 
affairs as regards labour and ma- 
terials that years must elapse before 
much can be done to rebuild.  In- 
tricate problems of ownership, too, will 
have to be solved, if compensation is 
ever to be fairly apportioned. A mere 
computation of the site area originally 
occupied by some businesses will not 
serve as a basis for the assessment of 
the pre-war value to the holder. The 
emphasis here is on “‘pre-war’’ and 
the task of any assessor is to a certain 
extent simplified by the enactments 
specifying a particular date in 1939 
as that on which the value actually 
existed. Deprivation of the use of 
the property, in some instances for 
four or five years, may have blunted 
the sense of loss, and many of the 
dispossessed owners or tenants have 
found other accommodation. Just 
how much business some of them may 
have lost by losing premises can be 
imagined if account be taken of the 
number of would-be customers who, 
unaware that an office, shop or ware- 
house had been destroyed, have re- 
paired to the original address, and 
finding only a cleared site, have not 
been able to go on to where, if at all, 

the firm has re-housed itself. 
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O happy day when you get a tin of Nescafé! Fragrant, 
full-flavoured coffee—made instantly—right in the cup. 
No bother; no coffee-pot to wash up; no messy grounds. 
Just the enjoyment of grand coffee. 
Demand still continues to over- 


whelm supplies, so you may have to F S CA F a 
be patient. However, here’s to the 


great day when you get your Nescafé ! 
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Reviews by HOWARD SPRING Mo 


OW that we have given up 

talking about the British 

Empire, and talk instead 

of the British Common- 

wealth of Nations, we picture to our- 

selves a collection of states, freely 

associated and having equal burdens 

and privileges. But there is one 

important particular in which there is 

not equality, and Mr. Lionel Curtis 

reminds us of it in his book World 

War, Its Cause and Cure (Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d.). 


BRITAIN’S BURDEN 

He writes: ‘“‘ The sovereign status 
of each Dominion was asserted in 
terms by the Imperial Conference of 
1926. In 1931 its report was given a 
legislative sanction in the Statute of 
Westminster. The Conference of 1926, 
however, declared that equality of 
status between the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions did not imply 
equality of function. While each 
Dominion was primarily responsible 
for its own local defence, the United 
Kingdom remained as before respon- 
sible for defending the Commonwealth 
as a whole and for keeping open the 
routes by sea and air which connect its 
widely scattered territories. The cost 
of the forces required for the purpose 
had still to be drawn from the tax- 
payers of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The inevitable consequence 
was that, whatever the Statute of 
Westminster might say, the issues of 
war or peace were controlled as before 
by the British Government.” 

Mr. Curtis says he once talked 
with a New Zealand airman who 
described the notable progress made 
by his government in social reform. 
“We can do all this,’’ he said, “‘ be- 
cause we leave our external affairs to 
be handled by England.” 

It is Mr. Curtis’s argument that 
England cannot go on shouldering 
this immense burden and that the 
Dominions should be told so. Twice 
in living memory the Commonwealth 
has failed to prevent war; yet already 
“the French, Netherland and Scan- 
dinavian democracies are asking the 
British Government what guarantees 
will be given them. . . . Our answer 
should be that we are telling our sister 
nations . . . that we are no longer 
strong enough to prevent aggression 
and are asking them to discuss with 
us what should be done to restore the 
security which the United Kingdom 
was able to provide 
in the nineteenth 
century. We there- 
fore invite the 
French, Netherlands 
and Scandinavian 
Governments to join 
these discussions, 
which might lead 
to the creation of 
some common au- 
thority equipped to 
provide a common 
defence for these 
countries as well as 
for the British de- 
mocracies from all 
their resources.” 

Mr. Curtis would 
not stop here. He 
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WORLD WAR. § early ’eightie last 

ITS CAUSE AND CURE 

By Lionel Curtis 
(Oxford University 


MY FATHER IN CHINA 
By James Burke 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) 


TAILS AND TALES 
By Nancy Price 
(Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 


ODD MAN OUT 
By F. L. Green 
(Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) 
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would admit to these disc issior we 
any democratic power that wi ied + reli 
be associated with them, th © fin “* 
objective being the creatio: of oe 
“union authority” with power insid, 
its own sphere) to act withou refer “ae 
ence to the governments whos ei 
representatives composed it.  ndiy; a 
dual governments should be <« lowe ee 
complete control of domestic »olic, 8 
within their territories, but oreig§ * 
policy and the issues of peace «1d wa at 
should be in the hands of the supr. on 
national union authority. xp 
This union authority, “charge, .. 
with the task of creating and main§f ,,, 
taining such forces by land, sea an tH 
air as may be required to secure t} ia 
nations included in the union fron 
attack,’’ would frame its own esti By 
mates of expenditure. These woul r 
be apportioned among the constituenf} ( 
nations and would “constitute a firs} ), 
charge on the consolidated fund « 4 
each national government.” i 
Mr. Curtis thinks that a leagu wl 
of sovereign nations, with the majo 4, 
responsibility carried by the leading Bi 
four or five, will not get us out of our g, 
difficulties. National sovereignty mus: ;, 
be abandoned in all that concern 5, 
peace and war. That, in brief, is his je 
message. ve 


THE CAUSE OF WAR ” 
He made the same points in hiv 
pamphlet Faith and Works which | 
reviewed here some time ago, and m Ps 
own reaction to his argument has not 


) 
changed since then. Briefly, my ‘celing “4 
is that he is right in wishing to see < 
supranational authority handling thes: a 
matters, for an abandonment of tl 


jealously guarded national claims 
wherever these can be abandowed is 
I think, one way which the lozic o! 
human development must lead »s t 
But I do not agree that, having done 
this, we have dealt with the only caus¢ 
of war in the world. War, as - have 
pointed out before, flames up mong 
all sorts of peoples, in all s ts 0! 
social conditions, and in all pi eso 
human organisation. The onl: thing 
we can do is to take every st: that 
seems likely, as this step pr ose 
by Mr. Curtis seems likely, t: nak 
its outbreak more difficult, 1 its 
control, should it break out mor 
swift and efficient. 

In My Father in China hae 
Joseph, 15s.) Mr. James Bu: al 
American, tells the story of hi ther 
whowenttoC 1aas 
a missionary : the 




























§ century and, far 
§ as anyone ki «5,5 
§ there still, in loc: 
Press, 7s. 6d.) cupied by th 2pa- 
§ nese. The la> \vore 
§ to come out o _ hiné 
§ about him as 
“Old BooSier ng 
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China 


Mor 41 years, he said: ‘‘The Chinese 
re difficult subjects to convert to 
Christianity at best. They are satis- 
fed with the religion they have. 
Most of them are ancestor worshippers 
and they have the idea it would be 
tful to accept a new religion. 





lisresp 
a try to make them see that they 
should revere their ancestors and 
worsl hrist, but it is very difficult.” 
MONUMENT TO THE LIVING 

| » js not much more than 
that ve said about the formally 
religi ide ot Burke’s task in China, 
and n readers of this book, I think, 
will t its value to lie rather in its 
vivid ure of the Chinese as they 
are t in the missionary attempt 
tom hem something else. Living 
there he did, from the time of the 
Manc through the Boxer rebellion, 
the f f the Dynasty, the work of 
Sun sen, the rise of the Kuo- 
mint ind the coming of the present 
wat ke touched Chinese life at a 
time curring crises, and all this 
is Te d in these pages. He made 
him ) beloved, so well known and 
lee] steemed by rich and poor, 
that iblic monument to his work 
was ¢ ed in Sungkiang. 

atter of interest is that when 

Burk. as a student in America one 
1 his -llow-students was the young 
Char Soon who was later to be 
know 5s Charles Soong, father-in-law 
if th of the most influential men 
in Ch Soon and Burke, in the days 
when .0n was a Methodist mission- 
ary, © v much of one another, and 
Burke nad a lot to do with sending 
Soon’s jamous daughters to America 
for thc r education. The thread of this 
signifi ant family’s career ran closely 
alongsije the missionary’s for many 
years, \nd this, together with its sharp 
impressions of China in transition, 
makes \/y Father in China a book of 
altogether unusual interest and im- 
portarice. 

[he first chapter of Miss Nancy 
Price’s book Tails and Tales (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.) is preceded by a saying of Sir 
Robert Ball: ‘‘The man who has 
conferred the greatest benefit upon 


the human race is the primitive savage 
who first tamed a litter of wolf cubs.”’ 





THE DIFFICULT DOG 
This is 
lovable 


characteristic of the 
absurdity of exaggeration 
into which those who like dogs are 
apt to fall. Indeed, the difficulty about 
dogs is that it is impossible to like 
them. One is either indifferent or one 
loves them with devotion. They are 
creatures that give so much, whether 
of work or affection, or both, and ask 
so little in return, that it is small 
wonder if the dog-devotee again and 
again compares them with men to 
men's disparagement. From the small 
amusing griffon to the noble deer- 
hound, they range in a fantastic 
variety of shape and disposition; yet 
never a one lacks the spark tbat 
can fire a human heart’s allegiance. 
Miss Price writes here of many, 
many dogs: dogs that have been 


wne’ by famous men from kings to 
actors, dogs that poets have immortal- 
ised i: verse and artists in paint, dogs 
that lave shared with men the rigours 
vl wer and the pleasures of the chase. 

f all the sayings Miss Price has 
here collected, and of all the fine 
verse. that the poets have written, 
there is none that pleases me better 
than his utter simplicity : ‘‘There is 
no dc ¢ so sad but he will wag his tail.” 
[wa once “ticked off’ by a know- 
ledg ble editor for writing about 
houn s wagging their tails. It seems 
I shi (ld have written “waving their 
stern." But, even where hounds are 
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concerned, I prefer wagging their tails. 
It is the friendliest gesture of the 
animals. It goes straight to the heart. 


STRANGE CITY 

Mr. F. L. Green has a method of 
writing which is all his own. I have 
often tried mentally to analyse it, 
and I can’t get to the bottom of it. 
[ can’t make up my mind whether it 
is something the author consciously 
goes after and achieves or whether, 
despite him, it just happens that way. 
What I am talking about is the sense 
of hallucination in his books. It is 
deeper than ever in his new novel 
Odd Man Out (Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.). 

Here again we have that Northern 
Ireland city that has figured in so 
many of his books, but again he gives 
no name to it and neither can I. It is 
a City of Dreadful Night in which 
nothing happens on the plane of 
normal consciousness. Places and 
people are all, by some indefinable 
shade, removed from places and people 
as we know them. The 
blurred as in a dream; there is a 
feeling of horror as in a nightmare. 

The theme this time is the murder 
of a cashier during a smash-and-grab 
raid by the members of a revolutionary 
organisation, and the consequent 
mental, physical and spiritual experi- 
ences of a number of people during the 
succeeding hours of a Winter night 
when the police are trying to round up 
the criminals. It is a strange, tene- 
brous and moving book by an author 
who is never satisfied to portray 
action for its own sake, but is 
always pursuing wavering shapes of 
cause and consequence to and fro in 
the mysterious recesses of the human 
heart. 


edges are 


a 
v 





TO A SAILOR 

HERE are in English literature 

a number of poems which cele- 
brate the beloved dead; Milton’s 
Lycidas, Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, 
very much of Housman’s work were 
notes struck by the blow of tragic 
grief from the metal of the human soul. 
It is not claiming too much for Sheet 
Anchor (Sidgwick and Jackson, 5s.) 
to say that it is of this illustrious 
company. It is a very different poem 
from any of those mentioned, and 
those were one and all the mourning 
of men for men. Eve Stuart has made 
here in words a memorial to a sailor 
husband, who, as Mr. Eric Linklater 
says in the Foreword, “died on duty 
and of his duty in the late Summer 
of 1940.”” This unnamed naval officer, 
captain of a destroyer, died of septic 
endocarditis, again to quote the Fore- 
word, “‘Among captains of ships in 
war-time an occupational dis- 
ease, an effect of unceasing strain.”’ 
Mr. Linklater’s preface is very fine, a 
portrait of a gallant sailor and a great 
and very simple gentleman; it leads 
the reader fittingly to “‘the poem itself 
with its unashamed and noble passion, 
with a beauty that gathers its effect 
(like a choir of many voices) from a 
host of lovely lines.’’ There is indeed 
beauty, passion, pain in Sheet Anchor; 
it cries aloud with the voice of suffering 
humanity, and its crying rises to the 
stars: it draws a picture of “ primrose 
leaves unwrinkling at my feet,’’ and 
can achieve a cosmic scope. 

It is not an easy poem to read, 
either intellectually or emotionally; the 
heart aches the mind must be keen to 
appreciate, the lovely lines. Fresh and 
exact use of language, images of delight 
or pain that clear our sight for a new 
conception of them are on every page. 
But the little labour is well paid, the 
mind comes back again and again 
with a sense of rest and enfranchise- 
ment to this small book; for all to 
whom the war has brought loss that 
no victory can retrieve it will be the 
voicing in beauty of their sorrow and 
their hope. 5 
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Ranalah’s planned-production facilities 
Country in its time of greatest need: 


CAR COMPANY ut... ABINGOON-ON-THAMES, BERKS 








gave the 


Airborne Dinghies | 

Air-Sea Rescue Boats 
General Service Pinnaces 
Fast Motor Boats & Cutters 


Assault Boats &SmallCraft in Hundreds 
Pontoons = = = -inThousands 


GC. Isn’t it obvious that what we have done for the 


in Dozens 


Country at war we can do for you—in the coming 
days of peace ? 


RANALAH 
Yaeht Yard Ltd. 


Registered Offices :— Ranalah Works, Morden Road, 
Merton, S.W.19. 
Factories:— Wootton Creek, Isle of Wight, 
five additional Factories. 


and 


Facilities include Covered Docks, Moorings, Mudberths, Dredged 
Channels, Concrete Slipways; Large Lofts and Modern Buildings, 
all well-lighted and heated; 24 Ton Electric Crane; Power 
House, Modern Machinery— and the pick of the cleverest Craftsmen. 
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SUMMER 104 


OOD ideas, like good friends, are never c .st 
aside, and the jersey dress is definitely in 
both counts, a standby that will see | ne 
through most occasions and therefore 

ever in the dress budget. It is less of a flat tai 
made perhaps this season than last, though 
smartest when it is perfectly simple, for wool je1 
needs few tricks. Shirt dresses in flannel grey, b! 
and bright colours have pockets slung from nar 
leather belts, collars and facings of shamrock-star 
crépe in a bright contrast, vests of white piqué ( 
pastel crépe. Skirts are pleated, some knife-plea 
in a flat panel, others with the fullness as unpre 
pleats springing out from flat tucks that keep 
moulded waist intact. Jersey frocks with long cling 
sweater tops moulding the hips have gored full 
below and plain round necklines. Other jersey frox 
immensely chic and slightly more difficult to we.tr, 
have the classic round-necked sweater woven in « 
with a circular skirt, the webbing at the botton 
the sweater making a trim waistband. These dre: 
in fawn and misty blue are shown by Fortnum <% 
Mason. 

Wolsey are featuring three-pieces, as well 
their famous series of shirtwaisters. Tailored jackc 
button closely to the figure, the skirt is plain and < 
waistcoat in a cheerful contrast with a neckband a1 
bow tie gives a flash of colour at the throat. The 
model we have photographed, in black with a lime 
green waistcoat, is also made in dark blues ain 
crimson with a pastel blue or African pink waistcoat 
It is the kind of suit that is just about the most useful 
garment in the world, perfect on a cold Summer's 
day or under a thick coat in the Winter, uncrushable 
and very easy to wear. The skirt, without the 
jacket, or vest, teamed with a pastel blouse or short- 
sleeved striped lisle sweater makes the ideal Summit 





frock for the seaside holiday. The jacket is good 
over cotton frocks. The only trouble is that supplies 
are limited by the quota and not everyone who wauts 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DERMOT CONOLLY 
@ A three-piece suit dress you can ring the changes with : hopsack jersey, a mixture of 
angora and wool, made in dark colours with a waistcoat in a sharp contrast. From 
Wolsey, for personal shoppers only in stores throughout the country 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
CARLTON 


@ Utility shirt in fine wool taffeta: deep blue stripes on a 
pale blue checked ground. Jaegar 


@ Wool shirting in a tiny dice check ; crimson and white, 
with a rounded yoke that looks like pockets, long 
sleeves, broad turndown collar. Jaeger. 
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Moss crepe blouse ina variely of pastel 
shades. Sizes 153, 14, 143, .. 1. 4 ns. 





Linen Type Frock in Linen Jumper Suit in 
White and Pastel col- Wine and Green, 
= - me ours. Also in delicate Brown and Pink, Navy 
peerise shades of Fine Wool and White, White and 
se in mel 
Candy stripe Tee white, —. Hip sizes 38, 40. PRICE Navy. Hip sizes 38, 40, 
ce hi 
in shades ol } white. 42. PRICE 
poi white, gold/ / white, ail nigger!” 55/9 Sil .1s.0 S13 7 
rose/ W 14 144 - Coupons required— -15.0 
Sizes 1353, : ¥ Linen Type 7. Wool I}. Coupons required 10. 


NE R ) Personal Shoppers only. 
ENN ESS Ss NI NEK9 
SSS PETER ROBINSON, LTD., OXFORD ST. & REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. MUSeum 7700 
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@ Left: Tan baby calf with darker calf 

_ platform and heel. Right: Country 

laced shoe in tan‘calf. Both hand-made, 
from A. Jones & Sons 


@ (Right) Easy Summer shoe in grained 
calf with elastic gussets, made in tan and 
bright colours. Joyce from Russell and 

Bromley 


one of these suits can get one. Emerald green and several gay coral 
reds and pinks are new additions to the range of the famous shirtwaister 
frocks. 


fe iene is shown by Digby Morton for a Summer two-piece in 
barathea, a short-sleeved tailored frock with a jacket to match. 
The dress has circular pockets, neatly double-seamed and hung, like 
a Victorian bead pocket, from narrow bands held by a waistband. 
This same circular motif appears again on the pockets of a long wool 
Summer coat which is shown over a printed frock with the print making 
the roll collar of the coat. Jumper suits in thin wool and marocain, 
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navy or black, are very popular, and Mr. Morton makes them 
curving double seams dividing the bodices and giving the effect , 
deep yoke. The basques of the jumpers fasten to one side or have f! 
fullness in front and are touched with white piqué. A black dress 
a broad sash of satin or jersey draped across the hips and chest 
slotted through is sleek and plain, effective in a dull and a shining | 
material. Fine wool jersey is used in this house for a charming 
blouse that goes with a grey and navy striped tweed suit. The 
grey tweed has broad groups of varying sized navy stripes wi 
horizontally on both the slim jacket and skirt. The blouse is s 
sleeved, draped slightly in front and fastens down the back, wi 
narrow navy neckband and bow tie for its only ornament. In 
same collection there is a splendid version of the classic grey flc 1 
dress. This has neat revers, buttons down the front of the top, a pig 
belt, a slightly flared four-seamed skirt and deep patch po 
formed entirely of 2-inch layers mitred ’down the centre. 
details of this kind on the pockets 
featured throughout the Digby M 
collection. Highly-skilled staffs are 
scarce and the unskilled labour that f r 
the bulk of the workrooms at present ca. not 
attempt much while they are learning heir 
craft. 

So the designs are kept to simple ines 
and detail limited to what can be wi der- 
taken and executed properly. Everyt ning 
is curved, pockets, collars and revers 01. the 
tailored coats and suits, all of which }as a 
definitely softening effect on clothes which 
retain the straight pencil silhouette 
for which this house has always been 
famous. x 


All kinds of charming accessories adorn 
the plain clothes of this Summer—filigree 
Victorian gilt flower-holders that hold a 
spray of May flowers on the lapel of a plain black or grey tailor-made: 
butterfly bows, violet, cherry, black velvet or black moiré, poised on top 
of a neat upswept coiffure in lieu of a hat. The smartest of the 
new satchel bags are in stiff pigskin shaped like that of a bus 
conductress. Black calf belts and oblong handbags stitched in white 
and pull-on gloves in a thick matt rayon that resembles cotton 
jersey stitched in white to match, are for grey, black or navy tailored 
suits and frocks. Hand-knit pullovers in a narrow rib in flannel grey, 
bluebell blue, Lincoln green or tan, are worn over a long-sleeved striped 
cotton shirt on a cold Summer’s day, with the collar of the shirt pulled 
outside. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





NOTE. 


CROSSWORD No. 796 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a closed envelope) must reach 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
first post on Thursday, May 3, 1945. 

This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


“‘Crossword No. 
London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


ACROSS. 
1 and 12. June had this nocturnal vision (9, 6, 5) 
9. “Should you ask me, whence these —--? 
Whence these legends and traditions?” 
. Mixed product (7) —Longfellow (7) 
. A question master’s motto? (4) 
. See 1 


Solutions 
796, Country LiFe, 








3. He is said to do well at a share-out (4) 
3. Another chance for the accused (7) 
. W. D. dealt—what nonsense ! (7) 
. Commonplace—in a band? (7) 
. It came in after the mail (7) 
3. One enlarges the figure of eight (4) 
. What the world was in the beginning (° 
25. ‘‘Let the sound of those he wrought fo-, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
—— round his bones for evermore.”’ 


. A psalm (7) —Tennysoi: | 

. Country that produces bulls (7) 

. An Englishman originally high up in th 
(5, 

DOWN. 
. Wrong understanding (15) 
. It is put down at the outset (7) 
3. In the absence of sun I turn white (4) 

. A big blow for the Riviera (7) 

. Ascrap that might cause a counter-ofi 1 
7 


. Singularly they might be named 13 
with red, white or blue (4) 
. Hastened (7) 
. Tag unacceptable to the penniless 
(7, 2, 6) 
4. Book of note (5) 
5. Descriptive of the quick, but not 
dead (5) 
. Put tin back in the middle of a moor 
. Master transmutation of some tar (7) 








Name 


. A *‘go slow”’ notice, perhaps (7) 





Mr., Mrs., etc. 


Address 


. Applaud (7) 
. A robot hydroplane contains it (4) 





. At any season this animal hopes for the 


Youll see tt again soon! 








SOLUTION TO No. 795. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of April 20, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, English Channel; 9, Dragoon; 10, Look-out; 11, Rage; 
12, By-law; 14, Tiff; 17, Tawdry; 19, Scamps; 20, Dog-trot; 21, Tureen; 
23, Nodder; 25, Site; 26, Crest; 29, Tyre; 32, Ear-drum; 33, Emotion; 
34, Apple turnovers. DOWN.—1, Elder statesmen; 2, Glasgow; 3, Iron; 
4, Handy; 5, Halma; 6, Nook; 7, Egotism; 8, Staff-sergeants; 13, 
Lecture; 15, Order; 16, Actor; 18, Yon; 19, Son; 22, Rat trap; 24, 
Daytime; 27, Remit; 28, Shear; 30, Oral; 31, Solo. 





The winner of Crossword No. 79 


MR. F. A. BOLTON, 


Moor Court, Oakamoor, 


Stattordshire. 





